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rHE  restless  concern  vlfaich  every  individual  in  this  country 
takes  in  the  administration  of  public  aflfhirs,  and  in  every 
hing  that  comes  under  the  name  of  politics,  forms  no  insignlfi- 
nt  feature  in  our  national  character.  It  results  from  that  sense 
individual  importance,  and  that  right  of  opinion,  vrhich  attach 
0  the  subjects  of  a  free  government,  ana  vrhich  make  men 
ometbing  more  than  the  mere  cultivators  or  occupiers  of  the 
oil;— 

*  While  e’en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan^ 

*  And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.’ 

low  much  soever  some  persons  may  deOpise,  and  others  afiect  to 
bad,  the  operation  of  this  feeling  hi  the  great  mass  of  the 
*™unity,  h  is  certainly  an  indication  of  a  prevailing  degree 
f  iiteDigence  and  moral  activity ;  superior,  we  apprehend,  to 
is  to  be  found  pervading  the  several  classes  in  other  coun- 
Far  from  bemg  connected  with  a  spirit  of  insubordina** 
it  is  but  a  praetk^  illustration  of  ml  that  we  profess  to 
in  the  theory  of  our  political  constitution.  Nor  could 
iwe  be  a  much  more  »fiital  symptom  of  (he  state  of  public  feel- 
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ing,  than  the  declension  of  this  funeral  interest  in  public  afiiur^ 
and  a  consequent  indifference  of  opinion.  It  would  evince  eithn 
a  deterioration  of  character,  amounting  to  a  disregard  of  tU 
cial  relations,  or  the  desperate  stillness,  preceding  some  coniul. 
sive  change.  The  most  violent  opinions  on  political  subjecti, 
are,  we  conceive,  less  to  be  dreaded,  than  a  public  wiihuutop^ 
nions,  and,  consequently,  so  much  the  more  at  the  mercy  oftb 
impulses  of  feeling.  While  men  are  thinking,  or,  which  con^ 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  while  they  are  talking  of  what  othen 
have  thought  about,  their  miuds  are  for  the  time  occupied,  uj 
there  is  less  danger  of  their  being  hurried  on  to  precipitate  k. 
tion.  Wherever  the  greater  part  of  the  community  are  aoci». 
tomed  to  think  on  public  affairs,  there  is  scarcely  any  possiblinj 
of  a  sudden  or  violent  revolution  taking  place ;  because  the 
progress  of  opinion,  unlike  the  infection  of  sympathy,  is  neces. 
sarily  slow  :  a  mental  process,  however  hasty  or  imperfect,  nm 
take  place  in  each  separate  individual,  before  he  is  fitted  to  1^ 
come  an  agent  in  such  a  change  ;  and  even  then,  he  will  be  ren 
different  from  a  mere  instrument,  which  retains  its  determiod 
shape,  and  is  steady  to  the  purpose  of  its  assigned  use.  He 
that  pauses  to  think,  begins  to  calculate ;  and  in  this  state  el 
miud  he  is  liable. to  the  operation  of  all  those  mixed  and  oppe^ 
motives  which  tend  to  weaken  resolve,  and  which  render  de¬ 


cision  the  most  arduous  part  of  daring  actions. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  we  should  account  for  the  striking  (W- 
ference  observable  between  the  revolutionary  changes  in  EnsB^ 
history  and  the  seemingly  parallel  circumstances  which  biT< 
taken  place  in  other  countries.  In  England,  they  have  beet 
uniformly  effected  by  opinion,  .conducted  upon  principle,  wi 
an  avowed  deference  to  laws  recognised  by  both  tUecontend^ 

{>artics,  and  witli  a  view  to  determinate  objects.  They  have  bo 
^eeii  tlie  blind  work  of. feeling,  acting  with  the  impetuosity  ofb 
stinct,  but  the  measured  result  of  thought.  The  natural  effecte 
the  love  and  possession  of  civil  liberty,  has  been  to  strengthens 
attachment  to  the  laws,  from  which  that  very  liberty  is  denied 
and  to  whose  authority  the  ultimate  appeal  is  always  made.  Ii 
these  laws  the  spirit  of  Britain  seemed  to  speak ;  in  them  m 
abstractions  for  which  the  people  fought  were  imbodied :  tbe^ 
were  their  mon^h  and  their  country,  and  a  tyrant  was  an  abes 
•According  to  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution,  the 
voice,  or^  in  other  words,  prevailing  opinion,  is  the  soverei^ 
and  the  monarch  himself  is  but  its  minister ;  not,  strictly  speak 
ing,  the  public.  wiD,  which  is  an  uncertain  and  unintelligeotii 
culty,  but  tlie  mind  of  the  nation,  shaping,  as  in  a  mould,  t!i 
characters  of  its  •representatives,  and,  through  this  medium 
making  itself  slowly  but  irresistibly  obeyed.  Public  opiDioD) : 
England,  expressed,  not  so  much  by  occasional  comtu^tnicatio: 
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of  the  ^  sense  of  the  nation/  as  by  a  gi*adual  establishment  of 
^gin  truths  and  principles,  partakes  of  the  nature,  and  acts 
^th  the  force  of  law ;  and  the  roost  Tiolent  infringement  of  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  would  be  committed  by  the  executive 
luthority  that  should  oppose  the  letter  of  the  law  to  its  dictates. 
Ii  fact,  the  most  beneficial  and  the  most  brilliant  acts  in  the  an- 
oils  of  our  legislative  history,  have  b^n  distinctly  achieved  by 
tbe  people,  whose  voice  has  availed  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
Ticious  in  their  institutions,  or  corrupt  in  their  government 
Alltbat  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
iiare  to  do,  is,  to  deposite  with  the  public  the  materials  of  opi¬ 
nion,  and  to  communicate  those  rational  views  of  the  ends  of 
government,  and  tlie  purposes  of  the  social  economy,  which 
m)'f  after  diffusing  themselves  through  the  community,  at 
length  extend  to  the  source  of  authority  itself. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  channels  of  inform¬ 
ation  and  influence  on  political  subjects,  should  be  so  generally 
under  the  control  of  mercenary  or  party  writers ;  and  tliat 
persons  who  ought  not  to  wear  the  livery  of  any  party,  should 
make  tlieir  right  of  opinion  serve  them  instead  of  the  reason 
of  their  opinions.  On  no  other  subjects,  perhaps,  do  men  of 
iatelligence  satisfy  themselves  with  information  equally  im¬ 
perfect,  or  with  notions  equally  crude ;  aud  chiefly,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  because,  where  the  passions  are  strongly  excited,  men  are 
always  the  most  impatient  of  the  exercise  of  judgement.  The 
vehemence  of  opinion  is  often,  in  these  cases,  only  a  vent  of  the 
feelings.  The  abuse  of  ministers,  or  that  of  demagogues  and 
Jacobins,  in  which  many  love  to  indulge  themselves,  is  at  the 
bottom  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  effort  of  tlie  mind  to 
relieve  itself  of  a  certain  portion  of  what  may  be  called  bili¬ 
ous  fear  or  uneasiness : — thought  is  inuoceut  of  the  out- 

The  worst  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the^e  superficial 
i'^bits,  is,  lest  the  exercise  of  the  -  most  sacred  rights  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  should  sink  into  disuse  or  degradation,  from  being 
thus  associated  with  the  factious  spirit  of  party,  and  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  intelligent  opinion  over  the  more  corrupt  prin¬ 
ciples  tliat  are  always  at  work  in  the  state,  should  be  weak- 
eced  by  a  growing  indifference  in  the  Jbetter  part  of  the  com- 
luunity  to  political  discussions, In  consequence  of  the  incompetent 
Bianner  in  which  they  are  generally  maintained. 

^Hat  is  the  reason  that  subjects  which,  as  interwoven  with 
bistory,  are  considered  with  ilispassionate  and  earnest  attention, 
^  vitally  connected  with  our  social  welfai'e,  should  seem  to  lose 
^?ir  dignity  and  importance,  when  presented  to  us  in  the  form 
the  politics  of  the  day  ?  How  is  it  that  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
that  the  familiar  transactions  recorded  in  to-day’s  ivews- 
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paper,  be  the  very  materials  of  ftitare  history,  and  thtttW 
aflTairs  of  the  present  moment,  which  we  so  hastily  disniss,  t) 
be  inyestigat^  by  posterity,  as  the  remote  causes  of  a  comyS. 
cated  series  of  events  aff^tn^  the  happiness  of  thoasanSJi 
Why  should  those  principles,  hj  the  aid  of  which  wepwiif 
the  fnrzes  of  history, — the  belief  in  an  over-ruling  Providence 
a  reference  to  a  moral  estimate  in  our  appreciation  of  actioii 
and  characters,  and  a  benevolent  regard  for  the  highest  intf. 
rests  of  the  human  race, — all  seem  to  forsake  us,  when  we  ents 
upon  any  question  of  modern  politics  ?  No  agency  heyondths 
of  the  immediate  actors,  unless  the  vague  idea  of  chance  suy. 
poses  a  higher  agency, — no  mbrality  but  that  of  expedieso, 
are  then  to  be  recognised  ;  tlic  successor  measures,  then,  is  ii 
be  estimated  by  their  execution  rather  than  their  consequence, 
and  taxes,  and  subsidies,  and  parties,  and  all  the  dirty  m. 
chinery  of  government,  take  the  place  in  our  minds  of  noUer 
considiWations.  It  is  an  evil,  and  a  great  evil,  be  it  chargeakk 
on  what  cause  soever  H  may,  that  on  political  subjects,  ofii 
temporal  affairs,  persons  will  not  feel  as  men  and  think  a 
Christians;  but  will  feel  by  party  and  think  by  proxy. 

The  6rst  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article,  whit- 
ever  be  the  name  or  motives  of  its  Author,  is  certainly  superior 
in  ability  and  depth  of  thought,  to  the  ordinary  productions  of 
the  day,  and  deserves  to  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary  it- 
-tentioii.  M.  de  F.  writes  like  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  what 

more,  Kke  an  honest  man.  He  appears  to  be  equally  sei- 
sible  of  the  relation  which  history  be^rs  to  politics,  and  of  tk 
which  subsists  between  policy  and  morality*  He  manifests,  too, 
a  rational  admiration  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  a  cos* 
potent  acquaintance  with  English  history  ;  and  if  we  add  tod 
this,  that  he  is  a  royalist,  we  hope  we  shall  not  cancel  la 
claims  on  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers,  should  there  be 
any  such,  who  think  tlie  salvation  of  France  is  altogether  vested 
in  its  Jacobinical  leaders. 

The  Author  commences  his  work  with  some  prefatory  re¬ 
marks  bn  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  oft 
contemporary  survey,  and  an  historical  retrospect  of  great  tnii- 
actions,  the  detsdls  and  causes  of  which  lie  most  open  to  tb 
inspection  of  the  near  observer,  but  the  grand  result — tlie  whok 
in  all  its  relations,  is  best  appreciated  when  thrown  iDtotb 
perspective  of  the  past.  Contemporary  observers  may  see  roon 
easily,  and  err  more  easily :  posterity  is  able  to  discern  lessj 
but  to  judge  better,  of  what  It  knows.  To  this  general  rul^ 
however,  he  considers  there  are  some  exceptions  ;  in  the  cas^ 
for  instance,  of  revolutions  which  crowd  into  a  few  years  tb 
elaments  of  ages,  and  which  being  originated,  developed,  iw 
consummated  in  the  course  of  a  life,  fell  under  the  judki* 


Cognizance  of  the  generation  which  has  witnessed  them. 


Cfery  one  is  apt  to  deceive  nimselt  dere.  He  that  is  fatigued  with 
%is  journey,  is  glad  to  think  he  is  near  its  end.  Add  to  this,  then 
^ere  is  in  our  mind  a  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  incompkteneM : 

are  unwilling  to  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  their  heirs ; 
Key  wish  to  be  the  surviving  witnesses  of  expiring  revolutions. 
iHence  proceeds  that  puerile  hastiness  which  leaos  them  to  mistake 
tfcry  interval  of  tranquillity  fora  permanent  cure.  Multiplied  in- 
tances  of  this  have  occurred  in  France :  at  one  time  only  this  opi¬ 
nion  became  for  a  moment  specious ;  but  from  the  first,  the  eye  of 
in  observer  might  have  detected  evidences,  that  this  hour  of  rem  re^ 
)0se  was  not  yet  come.’ 

M.  de  F.  devotes  his  first  chapter,  to  a  comparison  of  the  statfe 
)f  England  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  also 
>f  France  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  that  of 
’‘ranee  at  the  restoration  of  Louis  tlie  Eighteenth.  Between 
be  former  of  the  supposed  parallels  and  the  return  of  Louis, 
le  shews  there  is  no  other  than  the  most  superficial  resem- 
)lance.  When  Charles  the  Second  ascended  the  throne  of 
ilngland,  only  eleven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  fathcr^s 


'  Not  only  were  the  same  generation  living,  but  they  had  not  passed 
irougli  that  grande  mortalis  nvi  spatium  which  transforms  men  by 
inducting  infancy  to  maturity,  and  maturity  to  old  age.  Whoever 
id  not  been  the  enemy  of  Charles  the  First,  still  remained  as  the 
lend  of  Charles  the  Second.  Nor  had  any  change  taken  place  in  the 
ises  (bases)  of  the  state,  in  its  constitution,  or  in  its  administration, 
lie  empire  of  religion  had  been  strengthened  rather  than  diminished. 

L  gloomy  and  terrible  fanaticism  h^  distorted  it  to  the  extent  of 
Budering  it  the  moving  principle  of  the  revolution.  This  basis  of 
il  goveroment  remained  then  but  too  solid;  it  was  necessary  .only 
0  retrench  and  polish  it. 

*  The  magistracy,  the  civil  laws,  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  citi- 
leas,  remained  unshaken. 

‘In  short,  tlie  minds  of  men  had  not  been  agitated  by  any  great 
jhange  but  that  of  the  reigning  monarch.  They  had  not  incurred, 
iTtt  the  necessity,  and  then  the  habit,  of  bendinff  to  a  new  yoke ; 
m  less  had  they  from  long  habit  become  reconciled  to  it.  In  the 
ton^titution  the  same  charter  still  existed,  and  the  work  of  John- 
hns-Terre^  had  undergone  no  greater  alteration  under  Cromwell  than 
ioder  Henry  the  Eighth :  violated,  indeed,  in  practice,  modified  in 
of  its  parts,  its  principles  were  still  respected ;  •  and  if  they 
'^bered  for  a  time,  it  was  only  to  awaken  at  a  future  day,  to  tn- 
^  over  oppression.  We  behold  tlie  same  House  of  Peers,  the 
kme  House  or  Commons,  the  same  executive  power,  in  fbet,  though 
^  violent  and  illegitimate  hands ;  and-  notwithstanding  this,  the  in* 


pendence  of  Parliament,  which  even  in  those  times  of  captivity 
bunted  to  opposition^  silent  as  it  has  since  been  under  kings 
^  whom  it  had  nothing  to  fear,  displayed  itself  with  vigour  under 
'^Tper,  from  whom  it  had  every  thing  to  apprehend. 
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*  In  tiie  adroiDutratlon,  this  same  usurper  had,  by  a  6rm  and 
cific  government,  consolidated  all  the  bases  which  formed  the  nilU 
of  the  monarchy  :  he  had  extinguished  or  repressed  civil  con 
had  rc-united  England  in  one  body,  under  one  law ;  had  curbed  ^ 
very  fanaticism  which  had  served  him  for  a  ladder,  created  the  naid 
imwer  of  his  country,  augmented  its  riches,  established  its  tranqii 
iity,  and  raised  its  ascendency.  Elizabeth  had  not  achieved 
This  man  wanted  nothing  but  a  less  degree  of  crime,  and  a  greater  li^ 
gree  of  right.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  have  laboured  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  restoring  to  Charles  tlie  Second,  a  dcposite  improved  by  his  cara' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  parallel,  or  rather  thecoi. 
trast.  In  every  particular,  the  situation  of  France  at  there, 
turn  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  circumstances  of  his  reciij 
and  the  character  of  the  i}eople  over  whom  he  returned  to  exer 
cise  the  office  of  king,  are  so  utterly  different  from  the  positid 
of  affairs  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  to  rettiTj 
from  this  negative  description  their  most  forceful  illustration. 

The  Author  proc^ds,  however,  in  the  second  chapter,  te| 
consider  the  actual  situation  of  France  at  the  era  of  the  Res- 
toration  in  1814.  He  inquires,  What  fundamental  principl 
or  elements  of  tlie  State  remained  in  F ranee  ? — distinguisbii 
what  he  denominates  bases  de  Vttafy  from  its  varying  conid 
tutions,  which,  he  observes,  only  serve  as  a  code  to  the  ho&ti 
which  compose  the  state.  ‘  Perfect  as  these  may  be,’  he  ad^ 
‘  they  have  never  lasted,  and  none  can  ever  last,  so  long 

*  they  rest  only  ui>on  themselves,  or  rather  so  long  as  politiib 

*  pei*sist  in  mistaking  the  rules  of  the  State  for  its  basis,  ana 
‘  its  form  for  the  foundation.’ 
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*  There  remained  in  France  no  property,  no  body  corporate,  m 
institution,  no  ancient  opinion,  nothing  that  had  root ;  consequent! 
no*  fundamental  principle. — But  no:  one  remained,  and  that, ala 
was  of  the  basest  description.  It  was  found  in  a  necessity  of  d: 
pendence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  natural  result  of  a  tiresoc 
abuse  of  liberty,  succeeded  by  long  habitude  to  slavery  ;--a  nep 
live  element  which  sustained  the  usurper  only  as  the  absen«« 
resistance,  but  which  failed  the  legitimate  sovereign,  as  positi» 
w'eakness. 

*We  understand  by  Xhe  fundamental  principles  of  the  State,  tl 
bodies  or  orders  of  which  it  is  composed,  invested  with  properti 
rights,  and  influence,  sustained  by  their  ancient  guardian  prinripk 
all  guarantees,  and  interested  guarantees,  of  the  stability  ofti 
State,  of  its  religion,  and  of  public  virtue. 

‘We  understandby  the  constitutiony  the  contract  which  b* 
these  orders  together  in  mutual  union,  and  connects  them  with  a 
sovereign  and  with  the  people.* 

The  eight  sections  of  tliis  chapter  comprise  a  separate 
nation  of  the  state  of  France,  in  reference  to  the  great  bodies  ( 
the  State,  and  the  Constitution  ;  Religion  and  the  Clergy 
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c  mords  and  the  national  character ;  the  administration  ;  the 

>  the  army  ;  and,  lastly,  the  individual  who 
supplied  the  place  of  all  the  materials  of  the  State,  and 
up  the  void  with  himself — Buonaparte.  Under  each  of 
heads  we  meet  with  many  general  observations  which  dis- 
a  deeply  reflective  mind,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
^unian  character.  The  whole  chapter  consists  of  a  train  of 
lections,  rather  than  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  its  assertions 
luslbe  viewed  principally  as  an  appeal  to  notorious  facts.  The 
)kture  which  he  draws  of  the  internal  state  of  France,  is  sutB- 
itly  gloomy,  but  we  have  not  detected  any  misrepresentations 
lat  betrav  the  partisan,  nor  any  of  those  exaggerations  of  false 
eloquence,  which  bcsj)eak  the  hireling.  With  regard  to  the  no¬ 
bility  of  France,  he  introduces  a  remark  which,  indeed,  is  suf- 
iciently  established  to  be  received  as  an  axiom  with  respect 
la  a  monarchical  government,  that  ‘  Wheresoever  there  do  not 
exist  in  the  State  interme<liate  orders,  interested  in  maintain- 
iog their  station  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  preserving  both  in  their  relative  situations,  and 
wheresoever  they  do  not  combine  with  their  interests  the  |>ower 
of.sustaining  them,  the  burners  of  the  constitution  are  taltea 
away.’  In  a  note  the  Author  observes — 

‘  It  would  not  perhaps  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  history,'  to 
[examine  the  process  by  which  the  nobility  were  annihilated  in 
■ranee.  Three  distinct  stages  are  plainly  discernible.  Richelieu 
d  them  of  power,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  opulence,  the  phi- 
)pliers  and  themselves,  of  influence.  Power,  opulence,  and  influ- 

Icnce,  constitute  the  entire  existence  of  the  nobility.  They  retained 
seither  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  century  and  a 
had  accomplished  this  vast  destruction ;  and,  which  is  still  more 
inge,  of  these  three  one  only  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
DC,  they  had  lost  the  two  others  through  vanity :  for  they  took  as 
auch  pride  in  sacrificing  their  respectability  under  Louis  the  Fif- 
l€CQth  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  as  m  squandering  their  fortunes  un¬ 
der  Louis  the  Fourteenth.' 


The  remarks  upon  the  religion  of  the  State,  are  those  of  a  po¬ 
litician,  but  they  are  liberal,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  just.  ^  The 


moment,'  says  our  Author,  ^  that  irreligion  became  the  fashion,' 
[the  moment,  he  means,  that  the  fashion  of  irreligion  became  ge- 
leral,]  ‘  France  was  lost.'  He  uses  irreligion  in  its  most  proper 
tnd  definite  sense,  not  as  referring  to  any  particular  system  of 
doctrines,  for  what  would  be  styled  irreligion  by  the  dominant 
pwty  in  a  state,  might  be,  in  fact,  the  reformation  of  religion  ^ 
sdiisms  and  religious  dissentions,  how  much  soever  to  he  de¬ 
precated  in  other  respects,  instead  of  destroying  all  religion, 
liwe  a  tendency  to  fortify  and  increase  the  cause  of  the  advo- 
of  each  particular  mode  of  belief. — But  the  Author  intends 
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by  irreligion,  the  contetnniog  of  all  religious  doctrioes.  XUi 
might,  he  coiiceiyes,  prevail  among  the  higher  classes,  withou 
any  i^•ilne<liate  danger  of  a  subversion  of  social  order,  bec»^ 
the  barriers  of  honour,  of  decorum,  of  education,  the  proprictr 
of  example,  and  all  the  human  virtues  of  Cato  and  Epictetu, 
might  still  operate,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  suflicient  restnuui 
The  danger  would  be  considerably  increased,  however,  when  he 
infection  had  extended  to  the  middle  classes.  But  on  its  reai. 
ing  the  people  at  large,  it  would  become  immediate,  and  woold 
be  infinitely  aggravated  by  their  number.  Tlie  actions  of  tlie 
mob  would  partake  of  the  freedom  of  their  opinions,  and  as  sooi 
as  they  began  to  act  and  reason  together,  the  reign  of  genenl 
licentiousness  would  begin. 

Such  is  actually  the  state  of  France  at  the  present  momeot. 
Not  only  is  the  edifice  of  religion,  according  to  our  Author,  tok 
rebuilt,  but  the  very  soil  for  its  foundation,  is  to  be  created ;  lor 
are  there  any  materials  remaining  for  the  erection.  We  sbiil 
transcribe  the  remainder  of  the  section,  as  suggesting  a  varietT 
of  important  considerations  relative  to  the  religious  state  of 
France.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  by  the  terms  ret 
gioHy  and  the  minUters  of  religion^  as  here  used,  somethia^ 
very  different  from  the  instructions  and  institutions  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  is  to  be  understood.  The  Author,  we  presuise, 
^is  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but,  whatever  be  bk  own  particular  sen- 
timents,  the  only  religious  establishment  which  is  likely  to  be 
invested  with  dignity  and  power  and  influence  in  France,  ii 
that  of  the  Popish  hierarchy. 


^  Religion  cannot  be  taught  or  inculcated  without  ministers. 
Where  are  those  ministers?  A  few'  have  survived,  laden  with  vein 
and  with  misfortunes ;  each  the  heir  of  several  flocl^,  threatened 
a  speedy  abandonment.  Zeal  has  perished  ;  talent  is  no  more  to  be 
found ;  for  every  man  of  intellect  exercises  all  his  ingenuity  in  seep* 
ticism.  The  schools  of  religion  are  in  ruins,  and  nothing  but  the  feu 
of  the  camp  has  peopled  the  seminaries. 

^  The  ministers  of  religion  exerci^  no  influence,  destitute  of  res¬ 
pectability.  Where  is  this  respectability  ?  T^ey  receive  wages  froo 
the  State,  and  alms  from  their  people.  Where  shall  we  find  the  mao 


sufficiently  a  Christian  now-a-days,  to  embrace,  by  choice,  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  would  render  his  life  toilsome  to  himself,  without  its  being 


profitable  to  others  ? 

*  Respectability,  in  our  days,  attaches  only  to  outward  splendour, 
to  station,  to  power,  and  to  property  ;  to  every  thing  that  fascinatei 
the  ^e,  or  bows  the  mind  in  subjection. 

«  The  foundation  of  all  these  things  is.  in  fact,  roonev.  It  coaoei, 


!!il 
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*  The  foundation  of  all  these  things  is,  in  fact,  money.  It  coaoei, 
therefore,  to  this— no  religion  without  a  priesthood,  no  priesthood 
without  influence,  and  no  influence  without  money.  . 

*  Thus,  to  erect  the  roost  holy  edifice,  it  becomes  necessary  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  basest  materials,  and  to  bring  down  Divine  things  to  tbe 
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of  humanky,  we  must  have  recourse  to  human  methods ;  for  we 
i  no  longer  in  the  times  in  which  religion,  in  the  ardour  of  her 
subdued,  with  a  cross  of  wood,  a  nation  young  and  ardent. 
]  that  now  tends  to  her  destruction,  then  constituted  her  prosperity, 
^cles  only  conduced  to  her  purity,  misfortunes  to  her  dignity ; 


id  she  was  endowed  by  poverty  and  by  persecution. 
t  Bot  a  religion  which  has  grown  old  with  a  corrupted  nation,  is  not 
i^ed  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  at  first  introduced.  The  better 
if  of  people  return,  it  may  be,  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers ;  some 
910  s  sense  of  propriety,  others  by  the  force  of  reason,  a  few  even 
r  conviction :  but  with  a  people  who  listen  only  to  persuasion,  with  a 
whose  habits  are  formed  and  abandoned  with  equal  facility, 
^un,  as  she  has  been  the  last  to  depart,  will  .be  the  last  to 
rtum. 

*  One  circumstance  alone  might  have  saved  religion  in  France,— 
ad  the  character  of  a  devotee  been  united  to  that  of  the  despot, 
iich  a  man  would  have  formed  a  generation  of  monks,  instead  of  a 
encraiion  of  soldiers  ;  and  would  have  found  treasures  to  endow 
iemwith  :  but  Buonaparte  was  only  a  fatalist.’  pp.  16—^18. 

Here  M.  de  F.  leaves  the  subject  of  religion :  he  does  not 
tt^mpt  to  suggest  any  plan  for  its  revival.  He  is  either  not 
me  of  aoy  other  exp^ient  than  that  of  re>establishiDg  the 
idmish  clergy  in  rank  and  influence,  or  lie  is  conscious  that  it 
a  subject  beyond  the  sphere  the  politician.  We  remark, 
affever,  with  pleasure,  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  any  sup-^ 
mi  rights  on  the  part  of  that  clergy  to  a  local  jurisdiction,  oir 
Qv  inherent  authority,  but  consi^s  the  ecclesiastical  body 
imply  as  the  ministers  of  religion,  to  whom  rank,  power,  ana 
iealtb,  are  intrusted  for  a  specifle  purpose,  and  as  the  means  of 
beneficial  influence  in  respect,  to  that  religion  itself.  . 

We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  supply  our  Autbor^s  dofi^ 
bey,  by  suggesting  any  political  expedient  (or  reviving  re« 
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upon  whom  the  government  may  exclusively  devolve  its 
sibility  and  consequent  right  of  providing  for  the  intere^ 
religion.  An  order  of  clergy  thus  constituted,  becomes  isj 
tinct  a  body  as  tlie  nobility  ftself,  though  differing  in  respect 
its  succession,  as  being  personal,  not  hereditary ;  and  it  must 
supposed  naturally  to  view  with  jealousy  any  apparent  inToi 
of  its  prerogatives.  Allowing  religion  to  be  one  of  the  objects 
government,  we  see  no  way  of  preventing  the  Church  fromtli 
becoming  one  of  the  orders  of  the  State ;  ami  the  very  ten 
imply  the  exclusion  of  all  pretensions  not  originating  in( 
same  authority.  Thus,  then,  Christianity  becomes  identifc 
with  the  office  and  the  character  of  the  national  clergy.  So  Ioq 
as  these  are  associated  with  res])ect  and  influence,  or  u[)iici 
with  dignity,  so  long  as  a  Bossuet,  a  Massillon,  and  a  Feneloi 
survive  to  shed  tliQ  lustre  of  their  learning  or  their  |)iety  on  ti 
hierarchy,  the  political  ends  of  the  establishment,  at  least,  \nDl 
answered  :  religion  will  be  outwardly  professed,  aiid  noroiml! 
reverenced.  Let  the  hierarchy  be  subverted,  and  the  artiiid 
form  of  religion,  being  destitute  of  the  principle  of  life,  wi 
moulder  into  dust. 

Are  we,  on  this  account,  to  be  told,  that  ecclesiastical  estil 
lishments  are  the  suppoil  of  real  religion  ?  Let  not  the 
be  given  in  the  spirit  of  party  controversy :  it  is  a  pradia 
question,  involving  the  essential  interests  of  Christianity.  Win 
did  the  hierarchy  effect  for  religion  in  France  ?  It  perpetaate 
tfie  form,  while  it  sapped  the  vital  principle,  concealing  the  mi 
that  it  caused,  till,  at  a  touch,  the  splendid  semblance  crumbk 
away.  What  can  a  hierarchy  effect  for  France  ?  It  can  reed 
quer  the  realm  to  the^apalsee  ;  it  can  fence  it  round  against  tb 
innovations  of  Truth ;  it  can  prevent  the  growth  of  opinion,  to( 
the  operations  of  holy  zeal ;  it  can  restrict  the  sacred  office  of  tb 
ministry  to  secular  men  ;  to  men  ^  not  sufficiently  Christiaost 
‘  embrace,  by  choice,  a  profession  toilsome  to  themselves,  hb 
‘  profitable  to  others.’  It  can  confer  upon  them  a  means  of  in 
fluence  independent  on  character.  But  real  re/t^ion— vbi 
can  a  government  effect  for  this  ?  It  can  do  much.  It  can  ab 
stain  from  opposing  its  revival ;  it  can  tolerate  its  existence;! 
can  withhold  from  it  its  injurious  premiums,  and  its  fatal  patr& 
nage ;  it  can  leave  it  to  the  unassisted  development  of  thi 
Divine  Agency,  by  which  Christianity  first  established  itself  i 
hostile  and  heathen  nations,  eluding,  fix)m  its  spiritual  natm^ 
the  sword  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  grasp  of  power,  and  » 
fusing  to  mingle  with  the  more  corrupt  elements  of  society. 
universal  character  and  its  heavenly  origin,  were  then  most 
tinctly  manifested ;  and  it  approved  itself  alike  to  those  vb 
embraced,  and  to  those  who  rejected  it,  as  a  thing  **  not  of  d® 
**  world.’* 
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But  to  return  to  our  Author  and  the  state  of  France :  The 
„  section  of  this  chapter  treats  of  ^  Public  Morals,  and  the 
]^onaI  Character,’  as  they  existed  at  tlie  return  of  Louis  the 
hteenth ;  and  we  must  indulge  ourselves  with  making  tlie 
owing  extracts  from  the  striking  observations  which  it  con* 


It  One  solitary  principle  survived  in  France, — the  principle  of  self* 
of  individualism^  a  universal  selfishness,  the  natural  production 
times  which  had  destroyed  all  tlie  bonds  of  society. 
t  The  love  of  our  neighbour  can*  have  no  existence,  where  there 
lisains  DO  religion  to  constitute  it  a  precept. 

« The  ties  of  family  are  no  longer  felt,  wnen  the  family  scarcely  in* 
[Jes  a  father  and  his  children. 

*  The  esprit  de  corps  ceases,  when  there  remain  no  longer  any  orders 
:  the  state. 

*  The  love  of  our  country,  and  public  spirit,  which  is  rational  patri* 
iism,  expire  when  our  country  becomes  guilty,  worthless,  or  ruio- 
us.  Scarcely,  in  the  general  state  of  exhaustion,  is  even  that  spirit 
f  party  then  to  be  found,  which  is  public  spirit  dividing  it8elf,*--a 
untry  within  a  country.* 

Here  our  Author  introduces  a  eulogy  on  the  public  spirit 
riiich  animates  this  country,  and  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
'’^organized  state  of  France.  To  the  progressive  operation  of 
his  j)rinciple  he  ascribes  all  *  the  wonders  of  our  empire,’  the 
Tcation  of  our  fleets,  our  armies,  and  our  leaders,  the  de- 
iverance  of  Euro^ie,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia.  This  be  cousi- 
lers  to  be  the  cement  of  our  social  union,  the  source  of  our 
trength  and  energy  ;  and,  in  short,  *  the  only  true  and  solid 
basis  of  our  character  and  conduct,  as  it  is  of  our  credit  and 
‘  riches.’ 

I  'file  succeeding  remarks  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
pench  character.  We  will  make  no  apolo^  for  the  length 
M  our  extracts,  as  the  original  is  not  at  present  accessible,  we 
bprehend,  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers.  ^  ^ 


*  In  self-love  originate  two  passions,  or  two  propenshies,  which  de- 
t^ine,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  object  of  all  our  thoughts,  and 
ibrm  the  moving  principle  of  all  our  actions.  1  he  one  is  vanity—* 
^  call  it  vanity,  not  pride  ;  a  noble  and  sup^ior  vice,  which  assumes 
tbe  form  of  virtue, .  and  which,  from  the  more  enlarged  views,  and 
elevated -sentiments  that  it  inspires,  is  found  combining  itself 
ritb  tiue  patriotism  for  the  sake  of  gloiy,  attaching  itself  to  virtue, 
;fot  the  sake  of  reputation,  thus  producing  effects  of  a  purer  nature 
^n  their  origin. 

I  *  The  other  passion  is  the  love  of  dissipation :  we  use  this  term  in 
[(iiistnetion  from  the  love  of  pleasure,  for  pleasure  may  be  select :  it 
[oty  be  pure,  legitimate,  founded  on  noble  principles,  and  productive 
the  fairest  resulu.  But  dissipation  u  the  choice  of  all  that  is  fri* 
I  and  dangerous  in  pleasure. 
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*  From  vanity  proceeds  ambition not  that  legitimate^  uid 
necessary  ambition,  which  gives  impulse  to  the  springs  of  ^ 
tnent,  cherishes  that  impulse,  gives  birth  to  arts  and  sciences,  to 
lents  and  achievements ; — an  kierarchical  ambition,  hy 
which,  with  a  few  illustrious  exceptions,  each  individu^,  accoi 
to  his  rank  and  his  abilities,  pursues  the  relative  end  whi^ 
fitted  to  attain ;  so  that  all  may  aspire  afler  much,  and  accoto 
much,  without  subverting  the  social  order  : — but  that  exclushe 
bition  which  is  the  natural  result  of  times  in  which  self  u  ( 
thing,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  consideration  of  others ;  an 
bition  which  terminates  neither  at  this  point,  nor  at  that  object, 
never ;  which  exhibits  alike  to  all  the  capital  prize  in  the  lottery, 
seduces  individual  vanity  by  giving  up  an  indefinite  every  thing  to 
hopes.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  ainbition  of  each  should  grasp 
every  thing ;  its  aspirings  must  admit  of  neither  delay  nor  degr 
It  is  not  enough  that  it  climbs  to’ the  heavens  ;  it  would  dart  then 
the  wings  of  lightning,  and  attain  the  end  of  human  life  before! 
of  its  course  should  be  fulfilled  ;  thus  counteracting  the  plan  of 
vine  wisdom,  which  has  in  all  cases  placed  the  end  at  the  period 
life  in  which  the  strength  requisite  to  pursuit  fails  us,  as  if  to  prev 
by  this  slow  consummation,  the  satisfaction  of  ambition  during 
period  of  desire,  lest,  still  desiring,  it  should  lose  itself  beyond 
lawful  confines. 

*  Such  had  become  the  character  of  ambition  in  France.  Heac^ 
as  its  natural  result,  sprang  young  magistrates,  young  nrlTnctcM 
young  generals,  youn^  ministers.  Hence,  nothing  but  rapid  enw 

rises,  dazzling  and  immature;  hence,  none  but  vast  conceptio 
eveloped,  executed,  and  blasted,  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  c 
to  frame  them.  Hence,  those  nefarious  fortunes,  taken  by  storm i 
three  years  of  cunning  and  audacity,  instead  of  those  hard  and  s 
fortunes,  the  laborious  fruits  of  an  honourable  course  of  life-1 
exertions.  Hence,  that  military  spirit  which  signalized  itself,  no  lon^ 
by  discipline,  by  honour,  by  severity,  but  by  licentiousness  and  an 
bridled  lust  wealth  and  power.  Hence,  that  frenzied  eagernea 
mingle  in  public  life,  which  seduced  one  from  his  plough,  anotl 
from  bis  counter,  all  from  their  hereditary  station,  to  expose  them 
the  theatre  of  the  world. 

<  In  short,  a  conquest  had  become  the  universal  model,  and  thenc« 
forth  the  object  of  every  one  became  a  conquest. 

*  From  this  desire  of  equalling  all  above  us,  and  surpassiog  all 
our  own  level,  resulted  a  state  of  habitual  effort  beyond  the  lin 
of  our  facuHie^— in  the  lower  classes,  habits  of  luxury,  neither’coo 
fbrtable  nor  soitd,  but  glittering  and  unsubstantial ;  not  the 
comfort,  but  the  shew  of  riches,  and  the  precursor  of  indigeoot 
in  short,  in  every  one,  and  every  where,  an  aim  without  roeaaa** 
an  ardour  in  pursuit  unbridled,  a  vanity  which  raises  self  to  ' 
highest  point,  and  erects  ail  preference  into  a  favour  ;  every  whm 
spoil  or  equ^y  with  euperlors,  of  domineeriiig  towards  infeno 
•f  open  wepfinrv  with  equelsi  -these  are^  the  principles  which  cao 
Uie  revoiutioo,  end  whhm  have  survived'  it,  then  indeed  active 
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f  inert,  but  still  alive,  and  readj  to  be  called  into  action)  as  the 
re  allies  of  every  foe  to  peace. 

_ Afli  aaa  aIba 


Iti  US  now  add  to  this  picture,  as  existing  in  the  minds  of  the 
le  individuals,  agitated  with  the  most  turbulent  and  ferocious  sen* 
lestii  a  lawless  passion  for  dissipation,  which  deprives  man  of  the 
session  of  himself,  isolates  him  from  his  own  nome,  poisons  all 
>  ipriogs  of  natural  enioyment,  unfits  him  for  active  life,  and  an* 
rH  those  ties  which  restrain  and  discinline  the  mind,  and 


l^ates  all  those  ties  which  restrain  and  discipline  the  mind,  and 
( s^l  have  a  complete  view  of  the  moral  character  of  the  French. 

as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  degraded  by  the  operation  of 
use  two  actuating  causes,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  level  them  with 
pry  thing  low  and  grovelling,  while  it  thus  transformed  their  ac* 

«  principles,  such  as  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  love  of  pleasure, 
io  ranity  and  dissipation,  it  changed  also  the  passive  principles, 
ch  as  moderation  and  the  love  of  peace,  into  lassitude  and  sOfvi* 
^/pp.20 — ^24. 

It  is  not  in  reference  to  the  French  character  only,  that  these 
Biarks  are  forcibly  just  and  highly  instructive.  In  propor- 
10  as  similar  causes  are  at  work  in  this  country,  the  national 
itracter  is  being  undermined;  nor  can  Are,  perhaps,  sufRct- 
tly  estimate  the  value  of  that  counteractive  influence  whicb, 
ippily  for  us,  the  lower  orders  have  extensively  received,  from 
f  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  progress  of  educa- 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  an  amount  of  evil  has 
«a  prevented  by  these  silent  but  most  efiicient  means.  Let 
■ever  be  forgotten,  that  our  national  character,  so  far  as  it 
illstinguisbed  from  that  of  other  countries,  by  virtuous  ha¬ 
ts,  by  a  love  of  home  and  of  freedom,  by  sobriety  and  moral 
duration,  is  not  the  wild  produce  of  our  soil,  nor  simply  the 
Tect  of  our  institutions  :  the  diflference  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
K^ession  of  a  purer  faith,  in  a  word,  to  the  religion  of  the 
Ible.  It  is  to  that  partial  infusion  of  the  principles  of  the 
bspel  into  the  mass  of  soc^ty,  which  has  been  effeoied  by 
•e  rival  exertions  of  its  enfraa^ised  ministers,  that  we  owe, 
iiler  Providence,  our  national  freedom,  and  whatsoever  may 
eserve  the  name  of  national  virtue.  The  human  character  is 
^ntially  the  same  in  every  soil.  The  principles  which  seemed 
at  once  the  cause  and  tlie  produce  of  the  French  Revohi- 
on,  are  not  chargeable  on  any  simple  series  of  circumstances  ; 
^  is  it  short  of  ridiculous  to  attnbute  the  moral  deterioration 
France  altogether  to  recent  political  events.  These  were  but 
exciting  causes  of  the  moral  elements  which  had  been  se- 
[^dy  fostered  ih  the  darkness  of  preceding  ages.  Buonaparte, 
^  all  his  hierarchy  of  evil  agents,  could  but  consummate 
^  work  in  which  a’corrupt  court,  a  degrading  superstition^  wkb 
thousand  priests  living  in  professed  celibacy^  and 
licentious  nobility,  liad  for  a  century-  been  busily  engaged, 
can  we  conceive  of  any  thing  in  his  despotic  government 
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more  actiyely  hostile  to  the  formation  of  domestic  and 
habits  in  the  ipreat  body  of  the  people,  than  such  a 
system  of  complicated  Yicc  and  superstition  as  was 
by  the  French  Revolution.  Let  us  never  lose  si^t  oftke 
nature  of  Popery — the  heaviest  curse,  after  all,  which 
denoe  can  inflict  upon  a  people.  Is  Protestantism  less  to^ 
valued  in  France,  than  in  our  own  country  ?  Are  the  frm 
Protestants  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  sect,  an  unimporitQt  ^ 
nority,  a  provincial  confederacy,  for  whom  a  slight  degree 
solicitude  only  is  requisite?  Or  are  wc  to  extend  to  the q 
men  in  that  country  who  know  any  thing  of  the  realities  off 
ligion,  the  unsocial  contempt  with  which  Dissenters  from  i 
religion  of  the  State  in  England,  are  so  extensively  regarded 
political  men  ? 

Where  are  the  heart  and  the  voice  of  England  ?  Have 
heart-sickening  events  of  the  past  twenty  years  blunted 
sense  of  right,  and  plunged  her  into  the  apathy  of  e\hm 
feeling  ?  Has  she  no  longer  any  voice  but  that  of  factios 
interest  ?  Are  her  commercial  instincts,  and  her  newly  acq 
passion  for  military  glory,  the  only  actuating  principles  w. 
impulse  she  now  obeys  ?  So  it  should  seem  ;  and  while  this 
the  case,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  expect  that  governments  ? 
display  a  moral  sensibility,  and  an  a^ve  attention  to  the  1*^ 
est  interests  of  mankind,  which,  contrasted  with  the  indidercii 
of  the  nation,  would  wear  the  appearance  of  romantic  virl;.' 
We  cannot  ex|)ect  that  our  rulers  should  thus  anticipates 
authoritative  voice  of  enlightened  opinion. 

We  shall  resume  the  subject,  and  close  our  account  of  { 
pamphlets  affixed  to  this  article,  in  the  next  Number. 
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Art  II.  An  Historical  Account  if  the  Episcopal  Sett  Cath 
Church,  f  Sarum,  or  Salisbury  :  comprising  Biographical  N' 
of  the  Bishops ;  the  History  of  the  Establimment,  from  the 
liest  Period ;  and  a  Description  of  the  Monuments,  lllusti 
with  Engravings.  By  William  Dodsworth.  pp.  240.  Price,  rc 
4to.  Si.  13«.  6d.  imperial  4to.  proof  impressions,  6/.  Qs.  Cadell 
Davies;  Murray;  and  Wilkie.  1814. 
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QUR  Cathedrals  present  themselves  to  a  reflective  andi 
lightened  observer,  with  tv^o  sets  of  associations — those 
which  they  infuse  a  pleasing  solemnity  as  antiquities,  aud 
miration  as  works  of  art,  and  those  by  which  they  excite 
gust,  as  the  monuments  of  a  dreadful  superstition.  Each  s 
fator  must  adjust  for  himself,  as  he  can,  the  balance  of  t 
opposing  sentiments ;  or  he  may  endeavour  to  give  such  a 
plete  predominance  to  one  of  them,  as  to  rid  himself  of 
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ete  predominance  to  one  of  them,  as  to  rid  himself  of 
confusion  of  feeling.  ’ 

But  this  latter  would  Oot  seem  likely  to  be  a  thing  of 
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^plishment.  How  is  he  to  expel,  or  cause  to  be  absorbeil, 

I  oiie  of  the  elesneuts  which  are  working  in  this  confusion  f 
true  that  these  edifices  possess  but  a  second-rate  power 
(iie  solemu  influences  of  antiquity.  Could  they  he  iriewed 
tlio  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  relics  of  the 
ner  of  Babylon,  the  awful  gloom  of  ages  would  vanish  from 
^  walls.  And  even  some  objects  actually  in  the  vicinity  of 
liisbury  Cathedral,  Stonehenge,  and  the  surrounding  tumuli, 
^1(1,  to  a  man  of  deep-toned  and  imaginative  mind,  impart 
IQUch  sti’onger  sentiment  of  the  past  than  that  venerable  and 
^ilicent  structure.  Still,  whoever  looks  reflectively  on  the 
yestic  walls  and  towers  of  these  fabrics,  blackened  with  time, 
if  emblematic  of  tiie  dark  ages  in  which  they  were  built,  ob- 
rres  the  corrosion  of  seasons  and  storms  without,  and  then 
liiiu  contemplates  that  aspect  expressive  of  remoteness  of 
K',  beheld  b^  a  light  which  even  itself  seems  as  if  growing 
will  feel  himself  carried  over  an  immense  interval,  into  the 
mpany  of  a  race  to  whose  perseverance  and  gravity  the  pre- 
kt  generation  bear  little  resemblance.  In  its  course  back  *  to 
vmi  times,  the  imagination  has  obscure  glimpses  of  a  sue- 
!!siou  of  generations  since  those  who  planned  and  built  the 
iiice  sunk  unrecorded  into  the  dust. 

The  vast  dimensions,- the  comprehensive,  commanding  con- 
)tion,  the  wonderful  inventiveness  and  combination,  the  mag- 
icence,  the  beautiful  and.  finely-proportioned  forms  of  which 
t  structure  is  composed,  the!  strength  united  with  lightness, 
e  iudefatigable  finishing,  in  short,  the  astonishing  display  of 
ill  aud  power — the  mighty  impression  of  these  coincides  with 
A  aggravates  that  made  by  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the 
ructures. . 

Thus  rich  are  these  edifices'in'  interesting  and  attractive  cha- 
eteristics  and  associations,  which  no  man  that  should  not 
rongly  feel,  can  be  allowed  to  make  the  slightest  pretension 
taste,  imagination,  or  deep  reflection.  But,  on  the  other 
>nd,  if  this  pleasing  order  of  sentiments  can  exclusively  oc- 
py  his  mind,  he  must  be  destitute  of  something  much  more 
iportant  than  taste  and  imagination.  He  cannot  muse  long 
ithout  recollecting  the  intellectual  and  religious  state  of  the 
Des  in  which  these  magnificent  piles  were  raised,  the  principle 
tlte  zeal  which  creat^  them,  and  the  objects  to  which  they 
ere  subservient  for  several  ages.  They  remain  monuments  of 
c astonishing  despotism  of  that  Superstition  from  which  they 
•fsiig.  They  towered  up  to  beauty  and  majesty  wheuy  and 
NraiMre,  tlie  humah  mind  was  on  all  sides  prostrate  in  the 
^  \  and  they  served  as  a  kind  of  fortresses  to  give  augmented 
to  those  detestable  delusions  which  had  effected,  and 
perpetuated,  that  degradation.  Could  there  have  been 
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a  ootapletely  eolif^teDed  man  to  contemplate  them  b 
earlier  periods,  he  would  hare  been  compelled  to  re{put|i 
as  raised  to  orer^arch  and  consecrate  as  it  were  fimtieb 
the  nether  world,  while  he  perceived  they  were  |r 
oat,  without  remission,  a  baleful  effluvium  of  priestcraft, 
wonders  and  legends,  delusive  doctrine,  perverted  mor 
with  all  their  appropriate  abominations,  including,  after  rrfi 
had  begun  to  heard  of,  the  most  rancorous  spirit  of  p( 
tion.  Equally  detestable  in  their  curses  and  their  benedi 
they  could  emit  mandates  of  extermination  against  tlie  h 
advocates  of  truth,  aad  could  complete  and  adorn  their  sb 
by  granting  indulgences  in  sin  to  contributors.  There  wis 
little  of  any  thing  belonging  to  the  genuine  worship  of  T 
in  these  splendid  fanes,  there  were  so  many  other  avowed 
jects  of  adoration,  and  what  was  addressed  to  the  Aim! 
was  so  inseparably  mixed  with  corrupt  notions  and  sopersti 
rites,  that  these  ^fices  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  any 
better  than  the  temples  of  paganism.  Indeed,  they  must  b 
appeared  in  a  light  of  even  far  deeper  condemnation,  iu  thil 
was,  while  possessed  of  the  oracles  of  the  true  religion,  and! 
dreadful  depravation,  prostitution,  and  mockery  ^  thatr 
gion,  that  these  establishments  maintained  and  enforced  t 
paganism. 

•  How  far  is  this  mighty  force  of  revolting  association  con 
tarsieted,  or  modified,  by  the  eousideration  of  benefits  readfi 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  human  improvement,  by  the  ki 
and  spirit  of  the  religious  services  performed  within  these  spl 
did  structures  since  the  Reformation  ?  And  are  they  now  i 
the  process  of  redeeming  themselves  by  signal  and  iucrefL« 
utility  ? 

There  should  be,  somewhere,  taken  into  the  account,  the  t; 
expense  of  keeping  these  fabrics  in  repair,  an  expense  iikeh 
meream  with  the  rature  progress  of  time,  according  to  tbe : 
tural  ratio  of  the  infirmity  and  decay  incident  to  eld  age. 

•  It  must  be  left,  as  we  said  before,  io  each  man  of  taste 
reflection,  to  harmonise  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  may,  tbe 
oordant  associations,  and  qualify  and  compromise  his  feeK 
down  to  what  lie  may  judge  the  most  reasonable  state.  1 
'in  the  mean  time,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to 
desirableness  of  having  accurate  and  elegant  delineations 
fipom  these  splendid  monuments  of  the  skill  and  siipersi 
of  past  Mges,  together  with  competent  historical  and  descri, 
netioes.  Ttey  remain  representative  of  much  that  deserve 
be  known  in  the  character  of  those  ^es  ;  the  most  distii^*^ 
of  them  may  be  regarded  as  the  finest  works  of  arehtt<^' 
artexisting  hi  our  eountry,  with  tbe  exeeption  of  one  0^^ 
cdffloei,  9t  PmTs  ;  they  are  in  a  alyle  strdtingly  dntisg^’ 
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-  tU  other  forms  of  building,  and  which,  by  the  contemptible 
;of  modem  imitations,  appears  no  longer  to  belong  to  the 
{ ;  and  they  will  never  be  atterapteil  to  be  restored  when 
Y  shall  be  sunk  in  ruin.  It  might  be  added,  that  they  are 
their  form  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  a  striking  effect  in 
iphic  rej>re8entation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations  there  is  no  doubt, 
presume,  of  the  favourable  reception  and  adequate  reward 
intelligent  industry  recently  and  at  present  emplc^ed  in  the 
itfation  of  our  English  Cathedral  antiquities.  Even  if  the 
jects  were  but  little  interesting,  some  of  the  illustrative 
is  would  be  highly  attractive  to  the  curious,  as  examples 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  pencil  and  the  graver.  We  have 
*idy  hati  occasion  to  s|>eak  very  strongly  in  praise  of  Mr. 
rer’s  work,  now  in  progress.  Mr.  Britton’s  work,- projected 
I  large  scale,  has  commenced,  and  affords  every  assurance 
preceding,  in  the  highest  style  of  elegance.  Some  of  the 
•  be^t  efforts  of  the  art  are  confidently  looked  for  in  Mr* 
d’s  Lincoln  Cathedral,  now  preparing.  And  we  believe  that 
.  Dodsworth  will  not  have  heard  any  complaints  of  disap- 
ted  expectation  from  the  persons  who  have  obtained  pos- 
ion  of  bis  book.  There  will  be  a  unanimous  testimony  to 
being  a  work  of  very  great  excellence  in  its  department, 
he  plates  are  twenty -one ;  all,  except  two,  on  so  large  a 
e  as  to  leave,  in  the  royal  quarto  size,  a  margin  but  barely 
cient  for  appearance.  This  has  allowed  the  artists,  in  se- 
A  of  the  plates,  to  be  minute  without  refining  to  the  utmost 
lily  of  stroke.  They  are  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Nash ; 
are  engraved  by  G.  Cooke,  Mitan,  Woolnoth,  Skelton, 
&c.  in  a  manner,  for  the  most  part,  both  elaborate  andspi* 

.  W e  should  deem  the  points  of  view  well  selected ;  and 
m  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  on  the 
some  of  the  representations  with  the  reality,  testify  to 
iccurate  faithfulness  of  the  delineation.  About  a  Uiird  part 
he  number  may  be  employed  on  details  and  monuments ; 
rest  consist  of  several  general  views  of  the  edifice,  and  a 
her  of  views  of  distinct  parts  or  aspects  exterior  and  in- 
r;  and  they  constitute  a  beautiful  series  of  exhibitions,  in 
t  both  of  subjects  and  execution.  Great  simplicity  of  pur- 
» if  we  may  so  express  jt,  is  obvious  in  the ,  delineations, 
B  excess  is  avoided ;  there  is  notliing  over-decorative  in  the 
Vner  of  marking  the  minute  ornaments  ;  and  there  is  great 
in  the  management  of  the  light  and  shade. 

Dodsworth’s  portion  of  the  work  is  not  to  be  consideretl 
mere  accompaniment  to  the  plates.  It  would  be  a  very 

P^ble  ])erformance  independently  of  them.  It  is  the  result 
^eotand  extensive  research,  prosecuted,  it  seems,  with  pe- 
OL.  IV.  N.  S.  2M 
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culiar  advantag^es  of  access  to  the  records  of  the  estaUis&q 
It  contains  a  variety  of  curious  information  ;  and  is  compi 
in  a  sensible  and  unaffected  style,  remarkably  free  froiii 
prolixity,  uncouthness,  and  pomp,  peculiarly  incident  to 
devotees  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  If  we  were  to  mike  i 
exception  to  the  general  praise  of  unaffectedness  of  monitq 
would  be  the  little  singularity  of  writing  the  adjective  fora 
proper  names  with  a  small  initial  letter  ;  as  roman,  british^q 
lish,  french,  scotch,  danish,  &c.  Being  evidently  not  accUi 
tal,  but  intentional,  it  has  rather  too  much  the  cast  of  ak 
whim. 

The  first  third  part  of  the  book  is  a  biographical  catalog 
sixty-four  bishops,  beginning  with  Aldhelm,  made  bishop 
Sherborne  in  705,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Fisher,  who 
lated  from  Exeter  to  Salisbury  in  1B07.  As  little  morel 
the  names  of  some  of  these  could  be  obtained,  and  as  the 
ture  of  the  plan  very  properly  forbade  much  enlargemeut  oi 
history  of  any  of  them,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  torei 
this  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  at  least  to 
readers.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  spirited  and  entcrua 
sketches ;  particularly  the  history  of  Roger,  who  obtaiod 
see  in  1 102,  and  enjoyed  almost  unlimited  favour  and  pe 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ofs 
phen.  His  character  and  career,  his  talents,  ainbitioD,  i 
bounded  prosperity,  and  his  decline  and  fall,  present  a  i 
remarkable  parallel  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  with  some  advm^ 
in  favour  of  the  latter  in  point  of  consistent  fidelity  to  \m 
tron;  though,  indeed,  this  advantage  in  the  comparisc 
somewhat  modified  by  the  consideration,  that  Wolsey’s  pi 
life  not  outlasting  that  of  his  royal  patron,  there  was  od 
to  tempt  him  to  that  tergiversation  into  which  Roger  fell, 
ruined  himself,  in  the  question  who  should  be  the  succe^ 
Henry  1.  The  commencement  of  his  splendid  fortunes,  i 
deeply  affected  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  was  oi 
those  things  which  it  would  seem  as  if  a  shower  of  rain,  or 
passing  of  a  carriage,' or  the  fluttering  of  a  fine  butterfly, > 
have  prevented.  For  what  might  not  have  prevented  a  p 
and  a  soldier  from  going  to  church,  while  on  a  march } 

*  His  birth  and  parentage  are  unknoim ;  but  his  origin  must 
been  obscure,  for  he  first  *  occurs  to  notice  as  the  priest  of  s 
church  in  the  suburbs  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  While  he 
station,  Prince  Henry,  brother  to  William  Rufus,  who  was  oo  i 
litary  expedition,  accidentally  entered  his  church  to  hear  mtt 
predating  the  devotion  of  soldiers,  Roger  performed  the  service 
such  celerity,  that  the  prince,  half  jesting,  desired  him  to 
camp,  as  a  proper  chaplain  for  the  army.’  p.  20. 

The  political  commotions  in  the  time  of  Stephen  weree: 
cut  veeaiher  for  the  ecclesiastics. 
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The  clergy  availed  themselves  of  the  different  changes  of  govern* 
l,  since  the  conquest,  and  particularly  of  the  recent  confusion,  to 
jnd  their  own  power  and  immunities,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of 
crown,  but  to  the  injury  of  civil  society.  Their  pretensions  had 
n  countenanced  by  the  popes,  who  w’ere  anxious  to  liberate  them 
m  the  restraints  of  temporal  government,  that  tlicir  spiritual  obe- 
nce  might  be  rendered  more  complete.  Their  usurpations,  at  first 
nt  and  gradual,  were  now  become  rapid  and  alarming.  Not  satis- 
with  abusing  the  powers  of  their  office,  they  claimed  an  exemp- 
from  the  civil  jurisdiction  for  the  most  criminal  offences.  The 
ical  character  became  a  protection  for  every  species  of  licentious- 
;  and  the  history  of  the  short  period  since  the  commencement  of 
reign,  displays  a  black  catalogue  of  their  enormities,  including 
ortion,  theft,  robbery,  rapes,  and  even  murder.'  p.  29. 

the  memoir  of  Dr.  Duppa,  the  forty-seventh  in  the  series 
bishops,  it  is  related  that  his  loyalty  led  him  to  ‘  share  the 
rlunes  and  lighten  the  sorrows  of  his  royal  master,’  that  is, 
arles  1.  It  is  added, 

He  attended  him  during  Ids  imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Eikon  BasilikCf 
Portraiture  of  that  prince  in  his  sufferings.’  p.  68. 

1 

What  assistance  is  it  said  that  he  gave  ?  Our  Author  can- 
mean,  we  presume,  to  contest  the  peremptory  claims  loudly 
ranced  by  that  most  liberal  of  all  prelates,  Dr.  Gauden,  to 
honour  of  fabricating  that  piece  of  authorship. 

The  same  memoir  contains  a  passage  relating  to  what  Mr.  D. 
?wbere  denominates  by  the  obsolete  phrase,  the  ^  Great  Re- 
illioii.’ 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  Re¬ 
lation,  and  the  general  and  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which 
followed  the  invention  of  printing,  produced  a  stupendous  effect 
I  the  characters  and  opinions  of  men.  V^arious  causes,  which  it 
id  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  contributed  to  rouse  the  latent  prin- 
into  action,  and  to  excite  an  ardent  zeal  for  change  and  sup- 
'  improvement,  in  church  and  state.  By  a  progression  which  ap- 
natural  and  invariable  in  all  human  affairs,  this  zeal  produced 
the  one  hand  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  on  the  otlier  the  most 
ivagant  licentiousness ;  and  then  terminated  in  the  establishment 
tyranny  which  crushed  alike  all  sects  and  ajl  parties.'  p.  67. 

Us  we  should  deem  a  remarkable  example  of  that  obscurity, 
[•occultatiou  of  meaning,  into  which  even  sensible  men  are 
to  fall,  and  indeed  deserve  to  fall,  when  they  are  resolved, 
"r  from  subjection  to  party^  or  ambition  of  appearing  philo- 
to  view  a  matter  in  some  other  light  than  that  in  which  it 
l>alpably  and  broadly  presents  itself. 

|i»re«fhe  Second  Part  of  the  book,  constituting  one-third  of  it, 
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possesses  the  main  interest  of  the  work.  It  is  an  Historictl  I 
count  of  the  Cathedral.  It  begins  by  stating  that  the  *  episcopii  I 
^  see  was  successively  established  in  tVilton,  Old  Sarum,  I 
‘  Salisbury.’  Of  Old  Sarum  the  history  is  briefly  traced  do^nti  I 
the  time  when  Osmund,  afterwards  St.  Osmund,  founded  or  ■ 
completed  there  a  cathedral,  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin,  endowotl 
it  with  lands,  and  formed  there  an  establishment  proportioniu  I 
to  the  rank  of  the  see.  The  Charter  of  Foundation  isditnil 
April,  1091.  The  dedication  took  place  in  April,  1092.  Bdo*! 
a  zealous  friend  to  learning,  ‘  he  laboured  to  form  a  library ;  uj  I 
‘  set  the  example  to  his  clergy,  in  transcribing,  illuminating  ind  I 
‘  binding  manuscripts  with  his  own  hands.’  His  characier,  1 1 
seems,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  one  of  his  class.  I 

*  In  a  dissolute  age,  Osmund  was  distinguished  by  exemplary  pietr  I 
and  purity  of  morals.  Rigid  towards  himself,  he  was  no  less  semi  I 
towards  the  failings  of  others.  He  gave  rules  for  true  and  holy  life,  I 
and  diligently  watched  over  the  discipline  of  his  church  and  diocese.  I 
He  died  Dec.  S,  1099,  and  was  buried  at  Old  Sarum;  but  his  bones  I 
were  afterwards  removed,  and  deposited  in  the  new  cathedral.  The  I 
general  veneration  inspired  by  his  character  and  virtues,  is  proved  bv  I 
the  miracles  which  the  superstition  of  a  subsequent  age  attributedtsi 
his  intercession.  He  was,  accordingly,  canonized  by  Pope  Calixtus, 
in  1457,  and  his  feast  was  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  hisdt- 
.  cease.’ 

There  is  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  revenues,  privileges 
and  exemptions,  conferred  or  confirmed  by  several  successiTe 
nioiiarchs.  The  recital  of  a  grant  by  King  John  will  displif 
powers  and  faculties  in  the  English  language,  of  which  its  or¬ 
dinary  talkers,,  readers,  and  writers,  have  no  notion. 

*  He  granted  the  members  sak,  and  sok,  toll,  and  theam,  in%' 
thef  and  outfangthef,  in  all  their  burghs,  lands,  and  revenues.  Hr 
exempted  them  from  danegeld;  hidage,  and  caruage;  froroai(k 
pleas,  complaints,  and  citations ;  from  the  shire  and  hundred  dotib; 
from  fines  levied  on  account  of  murder  and  robbery ;  from  aids  to  tie 
sherif&^  foresters,  and  bailiffs ;  from  the  guard  and  works  of  castia; 
from  warpenny,  gaverpenny,  thengpenny,  hangwyte,  fleraeDiwjie» 
leerwyte,  bloodwyte,  feChtwyte,  brickbreck,  and  fVemenfret;  froo 
forestm,  hamsock,  herefar,  and  frankpledge.’ 

All  these  elegant  terms  are  concisely  expounded ;  but  tlif 
glossary  would  make  too  long  an  extract,  and  we  hope  to  8D]u»^ 
or  edify  our  readers  more  by  some  other  quotations.  We  merel) 
remark.  In  passing,  that  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  is 
wide  as  the  English  language,  when  expanded  even  into  til  its 
dialects  and  jargons. 

But  all  the  royal  favours  proved  insufficient  to  defend  tlie  er- 
clesiastics  of  the  establishment  from  interference  and  vexation 
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Old  Sarum  was  a  royal  fortress,  the  church  stood  withio  i  s 
and  the  licentious  soldiers  of  the  Garrison  frequently  ob¬ 
structed  the  religious  offices,  and  insulted  the  |>erforniers.  The 
bleakness  of  the  situation  too  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
motives  for  a  removal. 

«  Peter  of  Blois,  a  writer  of  the  limes,  describes  the  place  itself  at 
<*  barren,  dry*  and  solitary,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  winds  ;  and 
the  church,  as  a  captive  on  the  hill,  where  it  was  built  like  the  ark 
of  God  shut  up  in  the  profane  house  of  Baal.'’  He  has  embodied, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  general  wish  for  removing  to  a  more  eligi- 
'  ble  situation.  **  Let  us,  in  God's  name,  descend  into  the  level. 
There  are  rich  champaign  fiehls  and  fertile  vallies,  abounding  in  the 
fruits  of  the  etrth.  and  profusely  watered  with  the  living  stream. 
There  is  a  seat  for  the  virgin  patroness  of  our  church,  to  which  the 
whole  world  cannot  produce  a  parallel.'* 

<  The  citizens  are  supposed  to  have  commenced  their  migration  to 

Ithis  spot  during  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First.  Herbert  Paimer*  or 
Poor,  attempted  to  remove  the  establishment,  but  various  dimculties 
thwarted  the  design  ;  and  its  execution  was  reserved  for  his  brother 
and  successor,  Richard,  who  was  translated  from  Chichester  to 
Sarum  in  1217.* 

The  narration  of  the  process  of  this  removal,  by  William  de 
!  Wanda,  a  contemporary  and  officer  of  the  church,  is  a  curious 
i  document.  In  1219  a  wooden  chapel  was  raised  ;  most  zealous 
I  preparations  were  made  for  the  grand  permanent  structure ;  in 

I  May,  1220,  the  foundation  was  laid  with  very  great  pomp ; 

and  in  1225  some  part  of  the  building  was  so  far  advanced  as  to 
admit  the  performance  of  religious  service,  though  it  was  not 
completed  and  dedicated  till  more  than  thirty  years  after  that 
period.  The  measures  of  finance  testify  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics,  for  they  made  very  large  and  re¬ 
peated  sacrifices  of  their  emoluments  to  the  object. 

One  circumstance  in  the  history  cannot  fail  to  excite  very  con¬ 
siderable  surprise  ;  namely,  that  there  should  be  no  account  of 
the  planning,  and  the  strictly  architectural  progress,  of  a  work 
which  oders  so  prodigious  a  display  of  art  and  mechanical 
skill.  It  really  excite  a  degree  of  wfonder  tliat  there  should 
have  been  no  record  of  the  deliberations  of  artists ;  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  choice  among  a  variety,  as  there  doubtless  must  have 
been,  of  plans  ;  of  the  models  most  kept  in  view  for  partial  irni- 
tiou  ;  or  of  any  remarkable  difldculties  experienced  and  overcome 
in  the  execution.  But  it  almost  excites  indignation  that  a  chro¬ 
nicler  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention,  very 
expressly,  the  men  whose  genius  created  the  magnificent  and 
complicated  plan,  and  directed,  professionally,  the  immense 
labours.  It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  edifice  itself,  or  to  look 
[  at  the  engraved  representations  of  it  in  this  book,  without  being 
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struck  with  the  consideration — what  a  quantity  of  superior  I 
in  some  respects,  hit^hly  cultivated  mind  must  have  been  ex-  I 
pended  upon  it ;  and  expended,  not  merely  in  a  single  great  act,  I 
but  with  such  a  prolongation  and  series  of  exertions  as  to  haxe  I 
furnisiked  competent  subjects  for  a  very  considerable  and  curiom  I 
history  ;  and  that  hardly  even  the  names  of  the  persons  \?bo  I 
made  this  costly  contribution  to  the  work  should  have  been  I 
brougkt  down  to  us,  gives  a  low  idea  of  the  sense  and  gratitude  I 
of  the  lazy  priests  who  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  I 
slightest  record  of  men,  whose  grand  performances  were  pro¬ 
gressively  towering  up  in  their  sight,  or  had  just  completed  dieir 
lofty  arches  over  their  heads. 

The  expenses  of  prosecuting  the  work,  which  probably  far 
surpassed  all  introductory  calculation,  compelled,  in  succession, 
a  number  of  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
establishment,  and  of  strong  appeals  to  the  ))ublic  liberality  and 
superstition.  Among  the  expedients  of  persuasion,  the  pro- 
testant  reader  will  not  fail  to  have  his  attention  strongly  attracted 
by  the  following,  which  will  serve  to  warrant  some  of  our  reflec¬ 
tions  two  or  three  pages  back. 

*  In  1224*  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  was  granted  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  such  as  should  give  their  aid  **  to  the  uew 
and  wonderful  structure  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  which  now  begins 
to  rise,  and  cannot  be  conpletcd  with  the  same  grandeur  without  the 
assistance  of  the  faithful.*’ *  p.  liJt*! 

We  very  much  wish  that  Mr.  D.  had  given  this  grant  at 
length,  as  also  one  or  two  of  those  to  which  he  records  re¬ 
course  to  have  been  had,  at  subsequent  periods,  for  augmenting 
tlie  revenues  of  the  institution. 

•  Besides  many  indulgences  to  those  who  should  pray  at  the  tombs 
of  Earl  William  Longspee,  Bishops  Longspee,  de  fa  Corner,  Simon 
de  Gandavo,  and  Monival,  the  following  were  granted  to  such  as 
should  visit  the  church  and  perform  their  devotions  there  : — In  1271, 
of  fifty  days,  by  William,  bishop  of  Bath  and  W^ells.  In  1272,  of 
forty  days,  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  1279,  of  forty  days,  by 
Robert,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1287,  of  forty  days,  by  Wil¬ 
liam,  bishop  of  Landaff.’  p.  136. 

The  Chapter  Books  have  recorded  the  whole  ceremonial,  and 
each  change  of  the  ceremonial,  of  *  inthroning  the  bishop,  and 
*  installing  the  dean  and  other  members.’  But  it  should  seem  that 
a  search  into  still  obscurer  authorities,  prompted  by  the  disco¬ 
very  of  an  inexplicable  raoniiraent  in  the  cathedral,  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  to  light  one  of  the  customs  of  this  venerable 
institution, — the  annual  election,  by  the  singing  boys,  of  one  of 
tlieir  number  to  sustain  the  name  and  formalities  of  a  h\s\\o\) 
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from  St  Nicholas's  Day  to  the  night  of  Innocent's  Dny.  During 
tills  interval,  he  bore  not  only  the  title  but  the  ^  state  ot  a  bishop, 
WAS  pontifically  habited,,  carried  a  pastoral  staff*,  and  wore  a 
mitre,  frequently  surpassing  in  richness  those  ot  real  prelates. 
His  fellow  choristers  likewise  assumed  the  style  of  canons  or 
‘prebendaries.  On  the  eve  of  Innocent's  Day  they  performed 
the  same  service,  except  the  mass,  as  was  performed  by  the 
bishop  himself,  with  the  other  members  of  the  church.  They 
went  in  procession,  through  the  west  door,  to  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  habited  in  copes,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  took 
precedence  of  the  dean  and  canons  residentiary.'  And  this 
foolery  was,  in  those  days  of  institution  and  prescription,  deemed 
of  importance  enough  for  the  full  formalities  of  a  detailed  regu¬ 
lation  in  the  statutes  of  Bishop  Mortival. 

But  why  should  the  particular  day  of  St.  Nicholas  be  always 
the  commencing  term  of  the  lad’s  episcopate  ?  Never  fear  but 
there  shall  be  a  good  reason  for  this  too. 

‘  St.  Nicholas  was  anciently  considered  as  the  patron  of  children* 
In  the  Golden  Legend  we  are  told,  that  **  his  father  and  mother, 
when  he  was  born,  made  him  a  Christian,  and  called  him  Nicholas, 
that  is,  a  man’s  name  ;  but  he  kept  the  name  of  a  child,  for  he  chose 
to  keep  virtues,  meekness,  and  simplicity,  and  without  malice  While 
he  lay  in  his  cradle  he  fasted  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  those  days 
he  would  suck  but  once  in  the  day,  and  thereMrith  was  well  pleased. 
Thus  he  lived  all  his  life  in  virtue,  with  his  child’s  name.  And  there¬ 
fore  children  worship  him  before  all  other  saints.”  ’ 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  and  flourishing  city  had  grown  around  the  cathedral  esta¬ 
blishment,  a  city  creat^  in  the  first  instance  by  the  vast  expen¬ 
diture  in  raising  the  edifice.  Its  progressive  augmentation  could 
not  be  permitted,  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  be  unaccompanied 
with  a  proportional  enlargement  of  the  appurtenances  of  '  the 
church.  From  the  roots,  as  it  were,  of  the  grand  establish¬ 
ment,  extending  in  all  directions,  there  sprouted  up  at  various 
distances  minor  and  dependent  institutions  ;  and  churches,  con¬ 
vents,  and  schools,  consecrated  the  several  parts  and  precincts 
of  the  city.  "  ' 

During  this  prosperous  era  the  idea  cx)uld  not  have  failed  to 
occur,  sometimes,  among  .episcopal  and  monastic  musings, 
what  an  excellent  and  a  suitable  thing  it  would  be  to  have  among 
the  solemnities  and  the  attractions  of  so  magnificent  a  fane,  and 
^0  spiritual  a  city,  some  personage  of  the  holy  Roman  Calendar, 
^ho  had  some  connexion  with  the  place,  by  a  recorded  residence 
there  during  his  mortal  term,  or  by  substantial  holy  relics  of  him 
preserved  there.  But  it  was  not  till  far  in  the  fifteenth  century 
that  this  great  reinforcement  was  obtained  to  the  superstitions  of 
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the  place,  though  St.  Osmund  was,  to  be  sure^  a  ▼erjgoodl 
friend  to  them  eTen  before  his  canonization.  H 

^  Every  religious  establishment  was  eager  to  possess  some  relic  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  or  to  hold  forth  to  popular  adoration  some  celeadil  H 
patron,  to  whom  its  interests  and  its  welfare  were  peculiarly  detr. 
This  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  church  of  Salisbury.  At  in  H 
early  period  one  of  those  accidental  occurrences  which .  in  ignorant  I 
times,  readily  obtained  the  appellation  of  miraculous,  awak  ened  the  H 
devotion  of  the  multitude  to  Bishop  Gandavo.  But  his  reputation  I 
was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Osmund,  the*  founder  of  the  church,  I 
whose  merits  and  virtues  certainly  entitled  him  to  all  the  veneration  I 
which  man  can  bestow  on  his  fellow-creature.  The  impression  I 
rapidly  spread.  Credulity,  ignorance,  accident,  and  perhaps  impos*  I 
turc,  multiplied  the  proofs  of  his  supposed  sanctity :  his  tomb  was  I 
crowded  with  votaries,  and  loaded  with  the  offerings  of  their  grati-  I 
tude  or  devotion.  Such  circumstances  induced  the  members  of  the  I 
establishment  to  solicit  his  admission  into  the  calendar.’  p.  156.  I 

This  application  to  the  holy  Roman  court  was  sustained  by  I 
pleas  which  ought  to  have  prevented  all  delay.  The  mysterious 
virtues  hovering  round  the  tomb  of  the  bishop  were  evinced  in  ' 
many  phenomena,  from  the  still  existing  record  of  which  our 
Author  has  confined  himself  to  make  a  very  small  selection. 

*  Galfridus  Parlemit,  an  old  man,  stated,  that  one  Jordan,  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  William  de  Wilton,  vicar  of  the  church,  had  his  face  dii- 
toVtcd  from  one  side  to  the  ear  on  the  other,  so  that  he  could  Bcarcelr 
speak.  Praying  and  watching  at  the  tomb  of  Osmund,  there  fell 
something  putrid  from  his  ear,  and  his  face  was  restored.  The  same 
deponent,  with  several  others,  declared  that  Simon,  a  pilgrim,  came 
to  the  house  of  one  Sampson,  at  Old  Sarum,  where  he  fell  sick.  He 
continued  bed-ridden  for  a  time,  when  Sampson,  unable  to  support 
him,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  gate  of  the  castle.  Here 
one  of  the  canons  saw  him,  and  ordered  a  shed  to  be  constructed  to 
shelter  him.  Ai\er  some  time  he  declared  he  had  seen  a  vision  of 
Osmund,  who  had  commanded  him  to  cause  himself  to  be  carried  to 
his  tomb.  He  was  accordingly  carried  thither,  and  on  .praying  reco¬ 
vered. 

•  John  Mareya,  chaplain  of  Durrington,  stated,  that  one  Robert 
Cloi  k  stabbed  one  John  Leyde  in  the  breast  with  a  long  dagger.  He 
fell,  apparently  dead  ;  but,  on  being  carried  to  the  tomb  of  Osmund, 
he  was,  by  prayer,  brought  to  life.  Several:  persons  belonging  to 
LaverstocK,  also  appeared  to  testify,  that  in  1^09,  at  the  Feast  of  St* 
Mark,  Christian,  daughter  of  Robert  Cerle,  of  that  place,  was  sit- 
ting  by  while  the  men  of  the  village  played  at  coits.  One  Richard 
Carpuit  throwing  the  coit,  it  struck  her  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head,  with  such  force  that  it  remained  fixed.  The  man  fled  to  the 
church  for  sanctuary,  and  the  girl  w'as  transported  to  the  tomb  of  the 
blessed  Osmund.  By  prayer  they  obtained  the  extraction  of  the  mass 
of  iron,  and  she  Kved  six  years  afterwards.’ 
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Powerfully  as  these  facts  enforced  the  application  at  Roine^ 
it  was  nevertheless  accompanied  with  other  arj^uments  of  still 
joore  convincins^  quality ;  but  arj^uments  distinguished  by  this 
remarkable  and  most  perverse  circumstance,  that  the  more  de¬ 
leave  they  were  the  more  they  delayed  the  actual  decision  For 
though  money  was  the  infalliUe  persuasive,  each  remitted  sup¬ 
ply  of  it  seemed  to  raise  difficulties  in  proportion  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  which  it  was  received  ;  insomuch,  that  this  negotiation^ 
ia  which  the  applicants  were  as  liberal  as  they  were  zealous,  was 
protracted  to  the  length  of  about  forty  years.  The  English 
^ent  at  the  holy  court,  while  earnestly  urging  the  matter  to  a 
conclusion,  expressed,  in  writing  to  his  employers,  his  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  mercenary  managemeut  which  he  had  to  encounter. 

At  length,  the  sinner  that  held  the  Power  of  the  Keys  was  au¬ 
spicious  ;  and  the  cleric  and  lay  people  of  Salisbury  had  a  regu¬ 
lar,  titled,  commissioned  representative  in  heaven, — whose 
bones,  the  while,  became  worth  more  on  earth  by  a  thousand  a 
year.  This  great  event  took  place  in  1456. 

Next  to  this,  the  most  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  building  of  the  tower  and  spire,  an  addi« 
lion  not  contemplated  at  the  original  erection.  The  date  of  this 
}>erforroance  the  dronish  ecclesiastics  did  not  think  it  worth 
while,  it  should  seem,  to  record ;  but  our  Author  assigns  the 
work  to  the  space  of  time  between  the  commencement  and 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  little  did  they 
care  to  celebrate  the  daring  genius  that  could  design,  and  the 
consummate  skill  that  could  execute,  this  stupendous  work. 
Only  the  name  of  Richard  de  F arleigh  occurs  in  such  a  manner 
in  an  old  agreement  for  doing  something  or  other  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  as  to  justify,  our  Author  thinks,  a  ^  presumption  that,  if 

*  he  did  not  originally  design,  he  at  least  executed  a  considerable 

*  part  of  this  wonderful  addition  to  the  building.’ 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  language  of  admiration,  or  even  amaze¬ 
ment,  too  strong  for  this  prodigious  feat  of  art.  *  The  original 

*  finish  of  the  edifice  was  a  lanthern,  rising  eight  feet  above  the 
*roof.  The  wall  in  this  partis  only  two  feet  thick,  built  with  hewn 
^  stone,  without  andwithin,  huUilled  in  the  middle  with  flints  and 
‘rubble.*  And  this  sort  of  little  truncated  tower,  or  slight  eflPort 
to  commence  a  tower,  rests  upon  four  pillars,  which  a  man 
walking  on  the  floor,  at  the  transept,  might  slightly  look  at, 
or  touch,  without  any  impression  of  an  extraordinary  responsi^ 

we  call  it  ? — in  those  stones.  To  think  of  raising, 
on  this  comparatively  slight  fabric,  upon  which  it  had  not  pro- 
^bly  been  intended  to  place  one  additional  stone,  a  structure  of 
“oariy  three  hundred  feet  kigky  might  have  seemed  a  project 
loost  truly  belonging  to  that  illustrious  vocation  of  building 
in  the  air.  But  to  see  this  actually  accomplished,  and 
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notwithstanding  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  age,  aBd 
with  a  superlative  elegance  of  the  superincumbent  structure,  tn4 
with  a  solidity  of  construction  which  has  defied  the  powers  of  ele- 
raents  and  time  for  a  length  of  nearly  half  a  thousand  years,-^ 
almost  enough  to  make  us  forgive,  for  a  moment,  the  pretes- 
sions  of  popery  to  the  working  of  miracles. 

‘  Mr.  Dodsworth^s  analysis,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  this  nst 
work,  the  illustration  of  the  daring  and  compass  of  mind  dis¬ 
played,  of  the  |>erfect  perception  of  the  dangers,  of  the  inex¬ 
haustible  resources  of  invention,  of  the  multiplied  and  partly 
concealed  contrivances  for  security,  and  of  the  combined  co-ope¬ 
rative  effect  of  those  various  exj)edient8, — is  a  highly  interestm^ 
part  of  the  book ;  of  which,  however,  we  do  not  feel  it  practice, 
ble  to  give  any  abstract.  One  of  the  most  palpable  difficulties 
was,  to  raise  the  octagonal  spire  on  the  square  top  of  the  tower. 
The  management  for  overcoming  it  is  distinctly  described. 

A  principal  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  reading  this  whole  ac¬ 
count,  is  at  the  quantity  of  iron -work  employed  both  iiitemally 
and  superficially.  A  considerable  part  of  it  indeed  has  been 
subsequently  added  in  the  way  of  remedy ;  but  also  a  certain 
proportion  was  employed  originally  by  the  builder.  In  wishing 
the  interminable  duration  of  so  magnificent  a  work,  it  is  una¬ 
voidable  to  regret  that  it  should  in  any  degree  depend  on  so 
perishable  a  material. 

But  other  dissatisfied  . feelings  will  be  apt  to  haunt  the  reader, 
in  pursuing  the  history  to  the  end, — feelings  arising  at  the  view 
of  the  vast  expense  required  for  the  preservation  of  a  very  fine 
and  a  rather  useless  thing.  Tlie  admirably  graceful  lightness  of 
the  structure  involves  an  essential  defect  of  solidity.  It  was  not 
very  long  after  the  building  of  the  tower  and  spire  that  the  parts 
supporting  this  enormous  mass  gave  very  ominous  signs  of 
shrinking  and  danger,  and  great  expenses  were  incurred  to 
obviate  the  evil.  And  again,  and  again,  at  intervals,  incipient 
ruin  has  become  apparent  in  different  parts,  and  new  expenses 
have  been  demanded  to  stop  it.  Almost  recently,  a  sum,  im¬ 
mense  for  such  an  object,  was  expended  to  put  the  place  in  that 
state  of  repair  and  elegance  in  which  it  is  now  so  advantageously 
beheld.  But  all  this  will  be  of  temporary  effect.  Tlie  fabric 
cannot  be  dismissed  from  anxiety ;  it  demands  a  systematic 
vigilance  of  inspection,  and  it  will  require  a  continuance  or  suc¬ 
cession  of  serious  expenses  as  long  as  it  stands.  Now  this  is  i 
very  ungpracious  light  for  a  political  economist,  or  a  mere  gene¬ 
ral  philanthropist,  to  contemplate  so  much  magnificence  io.  Sup* 
posing  the  idol  Bel,  celebrated  in  the  Apocrypha,  to  have  be^ 
a  very  fine  statue,  as  fine  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  a  heat^i 
who  united  taste  with  some  other  very  useful  gif^ts  of  mind* 
might  have  frit  all  manner  of  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  said 
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Bei-'but,  to  think  of  his  unsatiable  eatins'  !  So  this  beautiful 
edifice;  the  driest  friend  of  economy,  and  the  most  benevolent 
iliaoner  to  the  poor,  might  have  taste  enough  to  ^ish  a  fine 
structure  to  stand  as  long  as  the  world,  -  if  it  would,  like  the 
^yptiau  pyramids  and  temples,  stand  from  century  to  century, 
n><]tiiring  no  cost  to  prop  it  up  ;  but  if  they  see  this  edifice  con- 
isuiuing,  through  its  tendency  to  decay,  large  sums  expended 
I  from  time  to  time  to  preserve  it,  and  with  a  certainty  that  ttfey 
Iwill  continue  to  be  required,  and  perhaps  at  shorter  intervals  in 
I  process  of  time,  tliey  will  be  forced  upon  the  idea  of  the  good 
I  that  might  be  done  by  the  application  of  such  a  cost  to  otlier  ob- 
— for  instance,  the  erection  of  plain  places  for  a  worship 
cleared  from'^^omj)  and  superstition. 

Our  Author  relates  the  results  of  several  surveys,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  several  repairs,  especially  a  very  careful  examination  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  a  repairing,  and  we  might  almost 
<ay  a  ransacking,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  which 
I  the  digging  up  and  removal  of  episcopal  and  lordly  and  knightly 
bones,  the  demolition  of  old  chapels,  and  the  violation  of  saintly 
shrines,  was  carried  on  at  a  formidable  rate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  notices,  served  and  enforced  on  the  venerable  dead  to 
quit  their  places,  and  these  numerous  demolitions  of  what  time 
and  superstition  had  added  to  the  structure,  have  restored  it  to  a 
state  much  nearer  its  original  one ;  but  as  many  of  these  accre¬ 
tions  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  that  character  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  which  all  venerable  antiquity  bears,  we  should  have 
thought  taste  would  have  been  nearly  as  much  offended  one  way 
as  pleased  another  by  these  demolitions,  and  especially  by  the 
composition  of  fragments  of  dilapidated  monuments  into  other 
monuments,  of  whicli  therefore  the  apparent  antiquity  will  be  in 
one  sense  spurious. 

Several  of  those  grand  pillars  which  sustain  that  enormous 
veiglit  of  the  tower  and  spire  have  sunk  some  inches,  one  of 
them  five ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  spire  has  swerve<l  a  little 
from  the  perpendicular,  *24^  inches  south,  and  16^  west ;  but 
there  did  not,  in  Mr.  Wyatt’s  examination,  appear  to  have  been 
any  increase  of  this  fault  since  Sir  C,  Wren’s  time ;  nor  does  Mr. 
Wyatt  apprehend  any  mischief  from  it.  The  top  of  the  spire  is 
>^itbin  some  diminutive  trifle  of  four  hundred .  feet  from  the 
Ij'round.  To  this  highest  point  superstition  had  found  its  way  : 

*  In  17^2  the  old  vane,  of  inch  board  strengthened  with  iron,  was 
replaced  by  a  new  vane  of  copper.  This  circumstance  would  scarcely 
deserved  notice,  had  it  not  led  to  a  discovery  which  much  exer* 
cited  curiosity.  'Hie  workmen  found  a  cavity  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cap-stone,  in  which  was  concealed  a  round  leaden  box,  with  a  loose 
c')rer,  measuring  54  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  five  pounds, 
d  contained  a  neat  wooden  box,  .with  a  hole  or  opening  on  the  tide, 
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in  which  was  found  apiece  of  silk,  or  fine  linen,  so  much  decayed  « 
to  resemble  tinder.  Tl;i8  was  supposed  to  be  some  relic  of  the  Virti) 
Mary,  and  perhaps  deposited  there  when  the  spire  was  finished, 
the  hope  of  averting  any  fatal  accident' 

The  Third  Part  consists  chiefly  of  an  enumeration  of  the 
monuments  in  the  Cathedral,  accompanied  with  brief  historic) 
or  legendary  notices  of  the  {lersons,  some  of  which  are  amusing. 

An  Apfiendix  presents  a  curious  ^  Register  and  Inventory  i 
^  the  Jewels  and  Riches*  (including  various  relics)  ^  belon^nn; 
*  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum,  made  by  Master  Tboron 
^  Robertson,  Treasurer  to  the  same  Church,  in  the  year  1536/ 

Art.  III.  Memoires  sur  la  Guerre  da  Francau  en  Espagne,  ParM. 

de  Rocca,  Officier  de  Hussar ds,  &c.  pp.  4^.  Price  9s.  6d.  London. 

Murray.  1815. 

Memoirs  of  the  French  War  in  Spain.  By  M.  de  Rocca,  Officer  of 

Hussars,  &c. 

French  are  admirable  narrators  ;  they  generally  conirife 
to  put  forward  the  most  interesting  points  of  their  story, and 
either  to  conceal  or  to  embellish  the  less  attractive  details.  Un¬ 
happily,  however,  this  dexterity  in  seizing  and  representing  the 
agreeable,  is  not  always  attended  by  an  equal  aptitude  for  the 
detection  and  representation  of  the  severely  true  ;  they  too  often 
lose  sight  of  the  maxim  of  their  admirable  countryman — 

'  Rien  n’est  beau  que  le  vrai.* 

Moreover,  they  are  more  clever  in  finishing  up  details  tlian  in 
giving  breadth  and  force  to  masses :  they  daborate  parts  ex¬ 
cellently,  but  are  less  happy  in  bringing  out  a  powerful  and  com¬ 
manding  whole.  Something  of  this  kind  has  been  suggested 
to  us  by  the  perusal  of  M.  de  Rocca*s  book.  It  is  extreinelv 
interesting,  well  written,  and,  we  dare  say,  sufficiently  accurate; 
and  yet,  we  are  gratified  by  the  taste  and  feeling  displayed  ii 
particular  groups,  rather  than  by  the  vigour  of  its  general  cm* 
ception  and  execution  ;  and  we  cannot  help  now  and  then  whiv 
pering  to  ourselves,  that  although  the  events  may  certainly  hyt 
happened  just  as  they  are  described,  yet,  that  it  is  also  possible, 
that  they  may  have  gained  something  of  freshness  and  racines^ 
from  the  eloquence  of  the  historian. 

M.  de  R.  has,  in  this  amusing  volume,  given  a  general  ^iew 
of  the  War  in  Spain,  until  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by 
oena :  of  course,  he  describes  much  that  he  had  not  the  oppor* 
tuoity.  of  witnessing ;  _and  discusses  sometimes,  as  it  seems  t0 
vs,  rather  absurdly,  the  merit  of  operations  with  which  he  ip* 
pears  very  iroperfe^y  acquainted.  For  instance,  after  a 
ierably  hir  account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  we  learn  that  W 
Arthur  WeDesley  escaped,  only  by  a  single  day,  the  necessity  * 
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falling)  with  his  whole  army  and  that  of  his  allies,  into  tlie  hands 
•ftbe  French^  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  awfiil  crisis,  we  are 
by  M.  de  Rocca  through  a  most  alarming  file  of  t/t — if 
Kin*'  Joseph — if  Marshal '  Soult— i/*  the  French  army .  had 
reached  Placentia  on  the  second  instead  of  the  third  of  Au¬ 
gust,  Sir  Arthur  and  Cuesta  must  have  been  taken  :  as  if  there 
>vas  no  other  line  of  retreat  for  the  allies  than  the  Tagus  ;  and 
as  if,  alter  all,  the  movement  of  Soult  was  any  thing  more  than 
[1  a  mere  feint. 

But  we  shall  altogether  decline  to  follow  M.  de  Rocca 
through  his  details  of  the  campaign ;  the  novelty  of  his  book 
^  consists  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  character  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  as  carried  on  by  the  Guerrillas,  and  by  the  peasants ; 
and  to  this  view  of  it  we  shall  principally  attach  ourselves. 

When  the  celebrated  campaign  of  Poland  was  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  M.  de  R.  was  ordered,  with  the  regiment  to 
>Thich  he  belonged,  to  Spain  ;  and  he  opens  his  account  of  the 
march,  by  making  some  very  just  and  striking  observations  on 
the  different  nature  of  the  wars  of  Germany,  and  of  that  then 
waging  by  Napoleon  against  the  Spanish  people.  He  distin¬ 
guishes,  with  perfect  accuracy,  between  wars  purely  military 
tnd  those  which  are  carried  on  against  a  determined  and  insur¬ 
gent  nation ;  a  distinction,  in  modem  times  at  least,  first  taught 
the  world  by  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  Buonaparte,  and 
which  his  enemies  have  not  been  dilatory  in  learning  and  retort¬ 
ing  ; — the  landsturra  of  Prussia,  and  the  armed  peasantry  of 
Russia,  mainly  contributed  to  the  downhill  of  Napoleon  ;  and  if 
the  national  guard  of  France  had  cordially  espoused  his  cause, 
it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  allies  would 
never  have  overturned  his  throne. 

‘  As  soon,*  observes  M.  de  Rocca,  *  as  we  entered  the  Spanish  ter¬ 
ritory,  we  perceived  a  sensible  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
and  the  manners  of  the  natives.  The  narrow  and  winding  streets  of 
the  cities,  the  latticed  windows,  tlie  close-shut  doors  of  the  houses, 
the  severe  and  reserved  air  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  obvious 
dislike  of  their  invaders,  increased  the  involuntary  dejection  which 
look  possession  of  us  from  our  first  entrance  into  Spain.  We  saw  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  pass  us  upon  his  road  to  Vittoria ;  he  was  on 
horseback ;  the  simplicity  of  nis  green~uniform  distinguished  him 
itmong  all  tlie  richly  dressed  generals  who  surrounded  him.  He  sa¬ 
luted  every  individual  officer  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  by  whicli  he 
Meraed  to  say— “  1  rely  on  you.**  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  crowd- 
^  on  his  road  ;  tlie  first  beneld  in  him  alone  the  fortune  of  the  whole 
arniv ;  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  read  in  his  looks  and  demeanour 
ffie  lot  of  their  unhappy  country  !* 

The  total  and  easy  rout  of  the  Spanish  armies,  was  followed 
the  reluctant  surrender  of  Madrid,  the  living  laudscai^e  of 
^hioh  is  thus  described. 
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*  There,  a'  Castilian  holding  up  the  drapery  of  his  large  cloak, 
minds  you  of  a  Roman  senator,  folded  in  his  toga.  Here,  a  herdtnus 
of  La  Mancha,  with  a  long  goad  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  skins,  resea. 
bles  a  Roman  or  Gothic  warrior.  Fartlier  off,  stand  men,  whose  haii 
is  enclosed  in  long  bags  of  silk  net ;  others  wear  a  kind  of  short 
brown  vest,  chequered  with  blue  and  red,  in  the  Morisco  fashion; 
the  men  who  wear  this  dress  are  Andalusians;  they  may  be  knon 
by  their  lively  black  eyes,  their  expressive  and  animated  looks,  and 
their  rapid  utterance.  You  see,  passing  along,  files  of  mule!, 

laden  with  skins  of  wdne  and  oil;  and  numerous  bands  of  assei, 
conducted  by  a  single  man,  who  speaks  to  them  without  ceasing. 
You  also  meet  with  vehicles  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  mules  adorned 
with  bells,  and  managed  by  a  single  driver,  with  astonishing  address 
merely  by  bis  voice,  without  rein  or  bridle  :  a  long  and  shrill  whistle 
stops  them  in  an  instant  Their  slender  legs,  their  height,  the  proud 
and  erect  bearing  of  their  heads,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  har. 
nessed  stags  or  elks.  *  The  clamour  of  drivers  and  muleteers,  the 
iucessant  noise  of  the  bells,  the  various  costume,  the  activity  of  the 
southern  natives,  their  expressive  gestures,  their  unknown  and  so 
norous  language,  their  manners  so  different  from  our  own,  give  to 
the  capital  of  Spain  an  appearance  peculiarly  striking  to  men  coming 
from  the  north,  where  every  thing  is  transacted  in  silence.  At  the 
hour  of  the  siesta,  especially  in  summer,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
every  sound  was  hushed,  the  whole  city  was  sunk  in  sleep,  and 
nothing  was  heard  in  the  streets  but  the  trampling  of  our  detach- 
raents  of  cavalry,  returning  from  their  excursions :  or  the  drum  of  a 
file  of  infantry  mounting  guard. — That  same  French  drum  had 
before  beaten  the  march  and  the  charge  in  Alexandria,  at  Cairo,  at 
Rome,  and  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  Europe  from  Konigsburg  to 
Madrid  !* 

During  M.  de  Rocca’s  stay  at  Madrid,  he  was  quartered  on 
^  an  old  man  of  illustrious  name,  who  lived  alone  with  bis 
‘  daughter.’  The  old  gentleman’s  life  was  exemplary  for  regu¬ 
larity  and  taciturnity ;  the  former  being  exemplified  in  hi§ 
inorning  and  evening  attendance  upon  mass,  and  in  one  daily 
visit  to  the  Place  del  Sol ;  the  latter,  in  confining  himself  to 
half-hourly  exclamations  of  Ay  Jesus  ! — It  should  be  mentioned, 
that  he  never  laughed.  A  priest  visited  this  worthy  family 
every  day,  but  in  a  secular  dress ;  *  affecting  j>erpetually  to  say 
‘  that  he  durst  not  wear  his  pontifical  garb,  as  his  life  would  ht 

*  endangered  by  it.  This  useless  disguise  had  for  its  only  object 
‘  to  increase  the  violent  irritation  already  existing  against  the 

*  French  soldiery.’  A  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Madrid,  the 
Author  was  sent  with  despatches  to  various  officers,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  head- quarters.  On  his  journey,  he  first  lost  bi> 
guide,  tlien  his  mule  became  restive ;  and  on  his  dismounting  ti> 
arrange  the  saddle,  he  received  a  kick  on  the  breast  from  th? 
unmanageable  beast,  which  then  imitated  the  guide,  and  ran 
away.  At  one  of  the  villages,  where  he  changed  horses,  tbt 
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postmaster  mounted  him  upon  an  old,  tottering,  bow-legged 
animal,  to  which  M.  de  Rocca  vehemently  objected,  until  he 
was  satisfied,  or  at  least  silenced,  by  the  sight  of  thirty  or 
forty  able-bodied  peasants,  sleeping  at  the  further  end  of  the 
stable,  and  whom  the  old  inn-keeper  warned  him  very  signifi¬ 
cantly  not  to  wake. 

In  his  observations  on  the  advance  and  retreat  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  he  condemns  the  forward  movement,  and  especially  the 
choice  of  Corunna,  as  the  port  of  embarkation.  On  every  ac¬ 
count  it  appears  that  Lisbon  was  a  far  more  desirable  point  ei¬ 
ther  for  position  or  retreat.  After  the  buttle  of  Ucles,  at  whicli 
our  Author  was  not  present,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  La 
Mancha,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  omit 
bis  very  interesting  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  well  as  of  the  habits  and  amusements  of  light  cavalry 
when  in  an  enemy^s  territory.  Some  time  after  the  battle  of 
Medellin  he  returned  to  France. 

In  the  beginning  of  1810,  M.  de  Rocca  was  again  ordered 
to  Spain.  We  had  written  thus  far,  when,  on  turning  a  few 
pages  over,  we  fouhd  it  stated  that  he  entered  Spain,  for  the 
second  time,  in  1809.  His  own  words  at  page  160  are  as 
follows : 

<  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  spring  of  1809 :  I  was 
then  sent  against  the  English  to  Antwerp,  and  1  afterwards  returned 
to  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following.’ 

But  at  page  192,  we  are  told  that  he  ‘  re-entered  Spain  to- 
*  vards  the  close  of  the  year  1809.’  Now,  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  trip  of  this  kind  should  altogether  invali¬ 
date  the  testimony  of  an  author,  yet,  it  seems  to  us  difficult  to 
pbee  entire  and  implicit  dependance  upon  the  statements  of  a 
writer  who  can  be  thus  inexcusably  careless  iu  a  poiut  so 
easily  ascertained. 

In  December,  1809,  M.  de  Rocca  was  engaged  in  an  enter¬ 
prise,  conducted  by  General  Loison,  against  the  celebrated  par¬ 
tisan,  the  Marquis  de  Porlier.  The  troops  engaged  in  this 
serrice,  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,  so 
lightly  equipped,  that  even  their  knapsacks  were  left  behind. 
Their  first  object  was  -Logrono.  They  reached  it  from  diflerent 
quarters,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  blocked  up  every  ave¬ 
nue,  ill  the  full  certainty  of  having  earthed  their  prey.  They 
entered  the  town  without  firing  a  shot,  and  seem  to  have  been 
not  a  little  annoyed  by  a  sort  of  quizzing  expression  that 
lighted  up  the  grave  countenances  of  the  Spaniards,  when  the 
Prenchmen  found  that  the  Marquesito  had  escaped.  They  pro- 
<^ed  in  the  chase,  deceived  by  false  information,  and  put 
completely  at  fault  by  a  dexterous  ruse  of  Porlier ;  at  last. 
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boweyer,  they  got  scent,  and  set  ofT  in  full  cry  for  Sote,  nt  I 
here  the  cavalry  of  the  advance  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeist  I 
the  enemy  filing  over  the  opposite  bill,  without  being  able  stci  I 
to  iro))ede  their  retreat.  M.  de  R.,  however,  consoles  hiinsell 
by  the  observation,  that  the  sight  was  trts  pittoresque.  loth  I 
mean  time  General  Loison  had  lost  his  way  ;  and  after  askir- 
mish  with  a  detachment  of  his  own  troops,  entered  Soto  ootke 
opposite  side,  again  to  find  tlie  object  of  his  harassing  pursok 
fairly  and  finally  escaped.  Porlier  ^  did  not  lose  thirty  mei 
*  in  this  retreat,  thougli  pursued  by  troops  at  least  four  tiiQtf 
^  more  numerous  than  those  under  his  command.' 

Our  Author?s  next  route  was  through  Madrid,  Andujar,Cot* 
dova,  Essica,  and  Carmona,  to  Seville,  and  finally  to  Roadi. 

*  The  road  passed  through  long  plantations  of  olive,  under  whose 
protecting  shade  grew  alternately  com  and  the  vine.  The  fields  were 
surrounded  by  hedges  of  aloes,  whose  leaves  are  as  sharp  as  lasco, 
and  whose  slender  stalks  grow  perpendicularly  as  high  as  trees.  At 
intervals,  behind  the  habitations,  were  orchards  thickly  planted  with 
orange  trees,  and  on  the  uncultivated  tracts  by  the  side  of  the  rivu¬ 
lets,  grew  the  rose  laurel  in  full  bloom. 

*  We  find  in  Andalusia,  more  than  in  any  other  province  of  the 
Peninsula,  traces  or  recollections  of  the  Arabs,  and  it  is  this  singukr 
mixture  of  eastern  customs  and  usages  with  Chrbtian  habits,  which 
distinguishes  the  Spaniards  from  the  other  European  nations.  The 
houses  in  the  cities  are  almost  all  built  in  the  morisco  fashion ;  they 
have  all  an  inner  court,  paved  with  large  flag  stones,  and  in  the 

.middle  of  this  court  a  bason,  shaded  by  lemon  trees  or  cypresses;  is 
these  basons  fountains  are  constantly  playing,  and  keep  the  air  cool 
and  fresh.  Trellis  work  with  orange-trees,  is  sometimes  fastened  to 
the  walls,  and  these  trees  bear  either  leaf,  flower,  or  fruit,  throughout 
'  the  year.  In  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  high  nobility  and  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  in  the  Alhambra  of  Grenada,  these  courts  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  peristyles,  or  with  porticos,  whose  narrow  and  nmt- 
rous  arcades  are  supported  by  very  slender  columns.' 

At  Albera  M.  de  Rocca  was  in  tlie  utmost  jeopardy.  He 
had  preceded  the  detachment  for  the  purpose  of  making  pr^ 
vioiis  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  ;  but  he 
foond  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  preserved 
himself  with  some  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  by  lock¬ 
ing  himself  up  with  the  corregidor  and  tlie  ecclesiastics  of  the 
village,  thus  making  their  lives  the  sureties  of  his  own. 

Tlie  detach n  ent  bicouacqued  at  Albera,  and  was  furnished 
with  provisions  by  the  Spaniards,  who  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  be  waggish,  and  sent  their  enemies  asses-flesh  instead  of 
Veal.  The  next  day,  tlie  troop  was  attacked  by  the j^asantft, 
and,  with  some  loss,  succeeded  in  reaching  Ronda.  The  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  Serrania  de  Robda,  fierce,  lawless,  and  war^y 
attadied  to  their  native  soQ,  were  in  active  hostility  agaios^ 
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{0T  invaders,  and,  from  the  nature  of  their  usual  occupations, 
rtimately  acquainted  with  the  deejiest  recesses  and  defiles  of 
he  mountains,  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  most  harrassing  war- 
ire.  A  large  portion  of  the  Serranians  were  smugglers,  and 
lese  men,  ‘  renowned  for  their  address  and  dexterity,*  eftec- 
ualiy  confined  the  French  within  the  walls  of  Honda. 

<  When  night  w’as  come,  we  saw  a  great  number  of  fires  lighted 
uccessively  on  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  illusion  produced 
f  the  darkness  made  them  appear  very  near  our  position,  and  we 
eemed  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of  flame  ;  the  enemy  had  taken  ground 
ound  the  city,  in  order  to  attack  us  the  following  day.’ 

The  garrison  was  too  weak,  and  without  sufficient  ammuni- 
ioD,  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  assault,  and  it  was  dctermiuetl 
0  retreat  by  night  upon  Campillos.  They  met  with  a  very 
wl  reception  here,  and  were  compelled  to  sustain  several  con- 
icts  with  the  mountaineers,  who  had  followed  them  from 
londa.  M.  de  R.  repeats  several  amusing  particulars  of  his 
iwD  transactions  with  tne  inhabitants,  wliich  we  are  obliged  to 
ttss  by.  The  French  shortly  received  reinforcements,  and  re- 
loraed  to  Ronda,  which  they  reached  in  time  to  prevent,  in  part 
1  least,  the  pillage  of  the  town,  and  the  murder  of  many  of 
IS  inhabitants,  by  the  insurgent  army.  The  petite  guerre  still 
lOfitinued. 

‘The  most  agreeable  employment  of  the  workmen  of  the  city  was 
ohide  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  olive-trees  at  the  extremity 
f  the  suburb,  and  to  fire  on  our  out-posts  while  smoking  their  se- 
[ars.  1  hey  left  the  city  in  the  morning,  with  instruments  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  as  if  to  w'ork  in  the  fields;  they  then  took  up  their  fire- 
Lms,  which  they  had  previously  concealed,  and  in  the  evening  re¬ 
amed,  without  any  hostile  appearance,  to  sleep  in  the  town.  The 
Muntaineers  hung  and  burnt  alive  the  French  prisoners ;  our  sol- 
liers,  in  their  turn,  rarely  gave  quarter  to  the  Spaniards  whom  they 
ook  i^ith  arms  in  their  hands.  The  women,  the  old  men,  the  very 
:Hildren,  were  against  us,  and  acted  as  spies  for  our  enemies.  I  have 
a  boy  only  eight  years  old,  come  and  play  between  the  legs  of 
bv  horses,  offering  himself  for  our  guide :  he  led  a  party  of  our  hus- 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  all  at  once,  darting  among  the  rocks, 
^rewhis  cap  into  the  air,  shouting — King  Ferdinand  for  ever”-— the 
musquetry  instantly  began.*  _  _ 

This  sort  of  conflict  was  unceasing,  and  even  more  destruc- 
than  ranged  battles.  A  moveable  column,  consisting  of 
^thousand  men,  was  sent  against  Grazalema.  Thesmug- 
^  fought  from  house  to  house,  and  when  their  ammunition 
exhausted,  escaped  to  the  mountains :  as  soon  as  the 
french  troops  evacuated  the  place,  the  Spaniards  returned.  A 
tooth  afterwards,  three  regiments  of  infantry  were  sent  by 
to  s<nze  Grazalema  a  second  time ;  twelve  hussars  and  forty 
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ligiii  infantry  reached  the  centre  of  the  city  without  reshune^ 
but  they  there  found  the  market  place  fortified,  and  the  d 
and  windows  of  the  houses  barricadoed  and  loop-holed.  1. 
all  fell ;  and  all  that  were  successively  sent  to  the  att 
perished,  without  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  Spaniards.  \ 
garrison  of  Ronda  was  compelled  to  send  out  detachments 
forage  and  supplies,  and  these  were  constantly  watched, 
never  returned  without  sustaining  loss.  M.  de  Rooca  hadii 
extremely  fortunate,  when  ordered  on  these  expeditions ;  but, 
length,  owing,  as  it  seems,  to  the  heedlessness  of  his  superi 
officer,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  receiveil  two  balls,  onei 
his  tliigh,  and  the  otlier  in  his  body ;  while  his  blundering  ci 
tain  escaped.  He  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  attentive  b 
manity  of  his  host,  who  had  previously  behaved  to  him  with  ti 
utmost  coolness.  *  During  an  assault  made  by  the  insur^e^ 
bis  host . concealed  him;  and,  till  his  departure,  treated!] 
with  parental  kindness.  He  draws  a  melancholy  and  iinpre 
sive  picture  of  his  return  to  France,  which  is  scarcely  susce; 
ble  of  abridgement ;  and  which,  unless  very  materially  abrid^ 
would  be  far  too  long  for  this  article. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled  up  with  a  spirited  sket^ 
of  the  celebrated  campaign  of  Portugal ;  ^  the  master-piecej 
as  M.  de  Rocca  terms  it,  ^  of  a  defence  at  once  national  and  d 
‘  litary.*  As  M.  de  R.  was  not  personally  concerned  in  thi 
campaign,  and  as  he  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  tlung  remari 
ably  new,  in  the  way  either  of  fact  or  of  criticism,  we  shailde 
cUoe  making  any  remarks  on  this  part  of  bis  work.  .  . 
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Apostolical  Institution,  and  especially  as  an  Authorized  Interp 
of  Holy  Scripture.  8vo.  pp.  128.  iMce  3s.  6d.  Rivingtons,  181 


‘  f^EMPE  hssc  assidue.^  *  The  Church  is  in  danger  T  1 
hideous  outcry,  which  basso  often  stunned  our  ears,  is  t 
assailing  them.  .From  what  class  of  {vorsons  does  it  proc 
and  to  what  Church  in  jeopardy  do  they  belong  ?  Is  it  r; 
by  a  few  obscure  Dissenters,  wbo  cannot  pass  along  to 
.place  of  worship  in  which  they  choose  to  assemble,  but  amid 
hissings  and  bootings  of  a  mob,  every  individual  of  which  bo 
.  aloud  that  he  was  ^  brought  up  to  the  Church  No,  truly, ! 

is  the  cry  of  no  such  bumble  persons. 

The  Church  which  is  in  danger,  is  the  Established  Churdif 
England,  whose  supreme. head  is  the  king's  Majesty,  and  wboi 
guardians  are,  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops, 

*  raise  their  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  parliaments,'  with  anoa 
iiicomes  of  from  one  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  pouadi 
a  goodly  laidtiiude  of  deans,  and  canons,  and  prebendaries,  is 
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;  arriHleacons  ;  and  upwai^s  of  ten  thousand  regular  clergy.  This 
Church)  so  amply  provided  with  protectors,  cannot,  we  should 
liffltgine,  be  in  dan^r  through  any  inattention  or  negl^  of 
‘  these  its  ministers  and  guardians,  who,  doubtless,  are  always 
i  CO  be  found,  like  watchmen,  at  their  appointed  stations. 

It  is  not,  we  say,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  dangers  of  the 
Church  are  occasioned  by  any  want  of  vigilance  and  care  in 
those  who  are  its  ministers.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  clerical  manifestoes  which  have 
come  into  our  hands,  can  we  learn,  that  the  dangers  of  the 
Church  are  at  all  owing  to  the  inefficacy  of  prayers  and  ser¬ 
mons,  to  the  rarity  of  conversion  in  the  Church,  or  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  formality  in  its  members.  There  is  not  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  of  this  kind  in  this  whole  pamphlet  before  us. 

Proceed,  how^ever,  from  what  causes,  or  be  they  of  what  kind 
they  may,  the  dangers  of  the  Church  have  awakened  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  present  Author,  who  prescribes  a  remedy  for  them, 
which  he  is  confident  possesses  the  requisite  efficacy.  But 
whether,  like  a  skilful  physician,  he  has  first  endeavour^  to  as¬ 
certain  the  nature  of  the  disease  before  he  attempts  its  cure,  or, 
like  some  practitioners  of  another  sort,  who  think  it  a  matter  of 
no  moment  to  discover  the  aberrations  of  the  corporeal  system 
io  a  patient,  he  gives  prescriptions  which  tend  to  strengthen  the 
liisense  he  engages  to  remove,  if  iU  be  manifest  to  our  readers  in 
<he  course  of  this  article. 

But  to  quit  this  style. — The  pamphlet  which  we  are  now  re¬ 
newing,  is  a  wretched  attempt  to  assert  the  pretended  claims  of 
in  established  priesthood  to  spiritual  power — to  fetter  and 
enslave  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
itate  of  mental  imbecility  and  degradation.  Men  of  the  same 
^t  with  the  Author  of  this  clerical  manifesto,  in  the  ardour  of 
Ibetr  zeal  for  the  support  of  an  external  polity,  seem  to  have  lost 
every  good  feeling ;  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  affords 
no  gratification  ;  their  hearts’  desire,  and  the  objects  of 
beir  labours,  are,  the  subversion  of  every  religious  community 
thrir  own — to  seal  the  fountains  of  spiritual  instruction — to 
under  their  ghostly  control  the' entire  population  of  the 
^untry,  and  to  shut  men  up  in  the  dungeons  of  ignorance  and 
'ttperstition.  If  they  could  reduce  the  people  to  the  ranks  of 
^lesiastioal  sul^ection  in  which  they  think  they  should  be 
and  secure  their  implicit  deference  to  the  hierarchy  of 
^  Church,  they  would  rejoice  as  those  who  find  great  spoil, 
perils  of  the  Church  would  then  cease  ;  we  should  hear  no 
of  her  dangers ;  and  the  pens  and  tongues  of  her  partisans 
^  at  rest  It  is  not  that  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  may 
%  enlightened,  that  they  may  obtain  the  true  knowledge  of 
“fuiselves,  and  may  be  acquainted  with  the  rights,  the  expec- 
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IJedi^es  for  the  benefits  they  are  intended  to  convey ! — And 
[he  Established  Church  itself,  whose  constitution  is  truly  pri* 
nitive  and  Apostolical,  is  the  authorizeil  Interpreter  of  Holy 
Scripture.*  A  scheme  of  this  kind  is  attempte<l  to  be  put  upon 
^by  the  most  arroj^ant  assumptions,  the  most  evasive  reason- 
the  s^rossest  sophistry,  and  the  most  palpable  omission  of 
aportant  evidence.  These  clouds,  and  this  thick  darkness,  do 
make  us  fear  and  tremble  ;  they  certainly  are  not  of  that  kind 
hich  indicates  a  present  Deity.  The  ground  is  not  holy ;  we 
leretore  approach  it  without  awe,  and  find  it  quite  unnecessary 
)put  off  our  shoes  from  our  feet  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
ballengp  the  Author  to  prove  his  claims ; — we  challenge  the 
hole  Established  Hierarchy  to  shew  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
le  only  standard  of  authority  to  which  we  bow,  the  model  of 
ny  such  Church  as  theirs.  Let  them  shew  us  the  charter  by 
ihich  its  diocesan  bishops  are  incorporated,  audits  polity  is  pre* 
cribed.  And  we  feel  compelled  to  hold  forth  for  the  marked  re- 
irobation  of  our  readers,  that  exclusive  restriction  of  Divine  grace 
0  the  otfices  and  forms  of  tlie  Established  Church,  which  is  here 
claimed  on  her  behalf,  as  a  sentiment  completely  popish,  and  an 
ifieuce  of  the  most  scandalous  nature  against  the  Author  of  the 
jospel.  Bolder  than  Balaam,  the  abettors  of  such  a  tenet 
^  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed,  and  defy  whom  the  Lord 
^  has  not  defied.’*— 

We  find  here  a  great  deal  of  unintelligible  assertion  about  ^  tliie 
‘Church,’  and  ‘  the  visible  Church.’  We  should  really  be  obliged 
if  such  writers  as  the  present  Author,  would  employ  language  less 
▼igue  and  indeterminate,  and  distinctly  inform  us  what  they 
mean  by  the  terms  they  use.  Thus,  when  this  pamphleteer  as¬ 
serts  that  the  ‘  Church  is  the  authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture,' 
ve  should  have  been  glad  had  he  explained  what  he  means 
hy  the  ‘  Church.’  The  eighteenth  Article  defines  the  Church 
to  be  ^  A  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word 
^  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
‘  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance.’  Now,  does  he  mean  to  say 
tbit  such  ‘  a  congregation’  is  the  authorized  interoreter  of  Holy 
Scripture  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  take  him  among  Dissenters  and 
Methodists,  but  allow  him  to  find  ‘  a"  congregation  of  faithful 
‘  men’  upon  consecrated  ground.  If  this  be  the  ‘  Church’, 
tben,  individual  congregations  are  authorized  interpreters  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  A  congregation  of  faithful  men  cannot  be  the 
Church  which,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  acts  in  ‘  her  collec- 
‘tivc  capacity.’  When  the  Church,  therefore,  is  said  to  act  in  her 
<^llective  capacity  as  an  authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture,  are 
to  understand  the  whole  number  of  persons  professing  the 
^tiblisbed  religion,  clergy  and  laity,  as  constituting  tlie  Church  ? 
^  laity,  it  is  well  known,  have  neither  power  nor  voice  in  the 
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Established  Church.  Are  the  clergy  then  the  Church  ? 
for  the  whole  body  of  them  cannot  promulgate  a  single  author!, 
tative  sentence  relative  to  religion.  The  bishops  and  clergy  hau 
not  the  smallest  degree  of  power  to  ordain  a  single  article,  or 
to  make  the  least  alteration  in  ecclesiastical  ordinances;  thdr 
whole  combined  energi^  are  impotent.  A  royal  mandate,  oru 
act  of  parliament,  is  omnipotent  over  all  the  ecclesiastics,  hi^ 
and  low,  of  the  established  hierarchy.  Where^  then,  is  ihb 
Church  ?  Is  it  really  identified  with  the  king  and  parliament  of 
this  realm  ?  So  it  would  seem,  for  all  that  is  done  in  the  Churcli, 
is  by  their  authority.  ^  These  only  have  power  to  make  orti 
^  unmake  forms  and  rites  of  worship,  and  to  authoritatively  ig. 

‘  trust  and  prescribe  to  the  clergy  what  they  are  to  believe,— in 
^  what  manner  and  to  whom  the  sacraments  are  to  be  given,- 
^  what  prayers  they  are  to  offer  up, — what  doctrines  to  preach, - 
^  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  episcopate,  or  priesthood,  and 
‘  who  to  be  refused  ;  by  what  ceremonies  and  prayers  they  are 
*  to  be  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  their  office.’*  The  Com- 1 
mon  Prayer  Book  itself  was  established  by  this  authority,  ta 
opposition  to  the  bishops  and  the  clergy^  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Have  we  at  last  found  our  Author’s 
‘  Church,’  which  authoritatively  interprets  Scripture  ?— Or, 
were  the  few  persons  who  prepared  the  Liturgy  in  Edw  ard  the 
Sixth’s  time,  or  the  few  who  revised  it  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
*‘the  Church.’  Or,  by  ‘the  Church’  are  we  to  understand 
nothing  more  than  the  paper  and  print  which  make  up  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Book  ?  Where,  or  what,  is  this  ‘  Church’  which  is 
authorized  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture?  We  have  not  yet, 
however,  finished  our  inquiries  on  this  subject.  The  Church  of 
England  had  no  existence  before  the  early  part  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century.  Previously  to  that  period,  the  religious  edifices  of  this 
country,  and  the  clergy  attached  to  them,  were  identified  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Where  theoy  we  should  he  glad  to  learn, 
was  ‘  the  Church’  ?  Where,  and  what,  was  ‘  the  Church’  for 
many  centuries  before  the  Church  of  England  was  known  ?  3Iust 
we  Iwkto  Rome?  Yes.  There  was  the  ‘  Church  ;’  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  were  the  Church,  and  tliey  claimed 

•  •  Towgood’s  “  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  fully  justi- 
fied.’^  p.  9-  Ed.  ISOt*.  This  work  we  recommend  to  the  serious  pe¬ 
rusal  of  Churchmen.  If  its  statements  be  false,  or  its  argumenti 
powerless,  they  will  be  able  to  disprove  them,  and  may  then  laugh  at, 
or  pity  the  weakness  of  Dissenters.  Let  them  read  Towgood  fairly, 
and foUoo)  out  fully  their  convict  ions.  We  love  truth  and  justice,  and 
therefore  strongly  recommend  the  reading  of  “  Hooker’s  Eedesiasti- 
cal  Polity’’  at  the  same  time.  Will  ChurcbmeD,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  recomnaend  Towgood  to  their  readers  ? 
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,  be  the  authorized  interpreters  of  Holy  Scripture.  To  whose 
ratfeorhy  then  are  we  to  submit  ? 

=  We  shall  return  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  which  we  are  in- 
^dkotally  conducted  in  the  coarse  of  our  inquiry  after  ^  the 
I  Church*  of  which  the  Author  spea'is,  and  for  which  he  sets  up 
^  hi?h  a  claim.  This  inquiry  is  the  more  necessary,  since  he 
^rts  (hat  ^  the  Church*  is  essentially  a  spiritual  society,  and 
alliance  with  the  State  is  purely  incidental.  Incidental ! 
i^sthe  Church  of  England  any  independent  subsistence  ?  She 
lerived  her  existence  from  the  State,  and  is  entirely  supported 
ij  it.  If,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  iu  Henry  the  Eighth^s 
tnsn,  and  in  all  subsequent  periods,  the  State  had  never  inter- 
|W*  with  religion,  had  never  established  nor  endowed  any  par- 
tical^r  creed, — where  would  have  been  the  Church  of  England  ? 
^ere  the  State  now  to  discard  her,  and  to  endow  and  establish 
Miotber  sect,  •  what  would  become  of  the  pretensions  of  this 
Chureli  ?  How  many  of  her  present  members  would,  in  such 
ose,  chaunt  her  eulogy  ?  What  would  they  themselves  be  ? 
¥ould  Dr.  Kipling,  Professor  Marsh,  and  the  British  Critics, 
iihsA  be  of  the  same  Church  with  Mr.  Simeon,  with  the  Author 
(be  Velvet  Cushion,  and- the  Christian  Observers?  If  the 
^^nnexiou  of  the  Established  Church  with  the  State  were  dis- 
'^l?ed,  would  these  respective  parties  be  found  maintaining  the 
ame  faith,  and  worship,  and  ordinances,  and  discipline  ?  When, 
the  Author  speaks  of  the  Establislied  Church  in  ^  her  spiritual, 

‘  appropriate,  and  permanent  character,*  we  ask — Where  is  she 
to  be  found,  and  of  what  materials  is  she  composed  ?  This  sim¬ 
ple  question  fixes  him,  like  Prometheus,  to  the  rock, — and 
where  is  the  Hercules  that  shall  deliver  him  ? 

:  Such  a  Church  as  this  writer  refers  to,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
jwlole  Christian  world  being  incorporated  into  one  general  so- 
;dety,  and  when  he  talks  of  the  visible  Church',  is  a  phantom 
irfthe  imagination,  a  chimera — a  nothing.  The  New  Testa- 
Btent  never  describes  a  Church  after  this  manner.  It  may  be  a 
senice  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  place  before  them  tbe  scrip - 
!tu^  meanings  of  the  term  Church;  to  the  greater  part  of  them 
it  is  indeed  unnecessary  ;  but  they,  we  are  persuad^,  will  per¬ 
mit  us  to  furnish  others  with  the  means  of  distinguishing  sound 

from  sense.  ^ -  —  .  —  -  — 

The  term  ixxXtsa-t*,  it  is  well  known,  is  derived  from  ix-xaxTiy, 

I  reocore,  cowrocare,  to  call  out,  to  call  together.  It  denotes  pri- 
I  ^^ly  an  assembly  of  any  kind,  as  a  meeting  of  the  Athenian 
:  ntizens  for  business,  xaroLCTomi  ixxXno'ta^,  ^  a  meeting  being 
I  ^  convened.*  Thucyd.  Lib.  1.  sec.  31.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
New  Test.  Acts  xix.  38.  iv  iffOfAM  ExxXn^Mc,  io  o  lawful 
“  sssembly.”  In  its  sacred  use,  it  denotes  either  the  whole  num- 
I  of  Christ’s  disciples  conside^d  as  a  body,  of^wbicb  he  is  the 
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Head ;  or,  a  particular  society  of  persons  assembled  for  Christiig 
instruction,  worship,  and  discipline,  without  any  consideratioBot 
the  place  in  which  they  meet,  which  is  a  matter  of  complete  b(tf. 
ference.  The  members  of  the  Church,  in  the  first  of  its  sacr^ 
senses,  are  all  who,  in  different  as^es,  and  in  all  countries,  have 
partakers  of  salvation,  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  nuinber’^ 
and  which  cannot  be  the  object  of  human  cognizance.  In  itsse. 
cond  and  current  acceptation,  church,  means  an  as¬ 

sembly  of  Christians.  Thus  we  have  *n  ixxXiKrtaTTou  Gr.u 
‘‘  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth.”  1  Cor.  i.  2.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  \fwx». 
€n%  \  If **£poToXi;po*f, — ‘‘the  churcli  at  Jerusalem.”  Acts  viii.  I.  jj, 
22.  *n  iKxXrKTix  Gi^TaXowxiatff, — “  the  cliurch  of  the  Tbessalonians.” 
1  Thess.\.\.  2  Thess.W,  1.  When  more  con^rei^ations  tbai 
one  arc  spoken  of,  we  find  the  plural  ixxX»j<na»  invariably  used. 
The  phrase  employed  in  that  case,  is  never  “  the  church,”  but 
the  churches.  Thus,  we  have  the  churches  of  Galatia—'** 
ixxXijo-*a*  TTi;  FaXariaf.  ‘Gal.  1.  2.  The  chlirches  of  Alacedonia,'- 
*ai  iJtxXrj^tai  m(  Maxi^owa?.  2  Cor.  viii.  1.  Never  the  Church  ofGi- 
latia — the  Church  of  Macedonia.  ‘  The  Church  of  Engrlaad’ 
has  no  prototype  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  writers  of  wliidi 
national  Churches  were  unknown.  We  challenge  the  Authorof 
this  pamphlet  to  produce  a  sins^le  instance  in  the  whole  New 
Testament  of  the  use  of  the  term  fKxX»Kri«,  or  church,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  phrase  ‘  the  Church  of  England.* 

The  term  iTitrxorof,  (overseer)  or  bishop,  is  the  talisrain 
which  performs  marvellous  things  in  the  eyes  of  our  Author. 
But  does  he  imagine  that  we  are  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  tbe 
essential  difference  between  the  bishops  of  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
laud  and  the  primitive  irkneo^roi,  or  bishops,  if  that  term  It 
used,  for  we  mean  not  to  contend  about  words  ? — The  hishop  of 
primitive  tiroes  was  nothing  more  than  the  presiding  minister 
one  congregation.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  is  presented  by  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  ii 
which  a  bishop  has  his  diocese,  and  presides  over  many  con- 
gregationSf  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Apostles,  undi  to  tbe 
Christians  of  their  times,  and  equally  unknown  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  first  two  centiuries.  Such  a  phrase  as  ‘  the  bishojs 
‘  of  the  Church  of  England,*  in  which  the  authority  of  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  supreme  officers  having  power  over  the 'presbyters  of 
many  congregations,  is  asserted,  was  never  heard  of  by  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Christians.  There  was  but  one  bishop  to  one  church  or 
congregation.  This  is  clear  to  demonstration.  The  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  an  episcopalian,  prove  the 
point  beyond  controversy.  ‘  -Your  bishop,*  is  the  uniform  Iw- 
gnage  of  Ignatius  in  his  epistles  •  to  the  respective  churches 
which  he  addresses.  Never  does  he  exhort  them  to  obey  ‘  thr 
*  bishops.*  ‘  If,*  says  he,  ‘  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  be  of  greit 
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efficacy,  much  more  efficacious  must  be  the  prayer  of  the 
«  bishop  and  the  whole  church.  He  therefore  who  does  not 

*  romc  to  the  same  place  is  proud.’ ♦  A^in  :  *  Wheresoever 

*  the  bishop  appears,  there  let  the  people  be.’t  A  bishop  hav¬ 
ing  authority  over  the  ministers  of  many  congre^tions,  or  pre¬ 
siding  over  more  congregations  than  one,  is  a  species  of  church 
officer  of  whom  Ignatius,  and  all  preceding  writers,  were  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant.  What  then  does  all  the  parade  of  this  pam¬ 
phleteer  in  his  third,  and  his  fourth  chapters  mean  ?  He  could  only 
assimilate  his  own  Church  to  the  model  of  the  primitive  church, 
as  it  regards  its  external  form,  by  proving  to  us,  from  the  New 
Testament,  that  such  bishops  as  rule  in  the  Established  Church, 
presided  in  the  Apostolic  churches.  Let  him  and  his  coadjutors 
clear  their  sight  and’  trim  their  lamps,  and  sit  down  to  the  in- 
Testigation  of  every  passage  in  that  volume,  tliat  they  may,  if 
possible,  find  there  suc^  a  Church  and  such  bishops  as  they  would 
intrude  upon  us.  Then,  as  to  the  other  officers  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  which  we  are  to  believe  is  *  truly  and  purely 

*  apostolical,’  where  are  we  to  find  archbishop  and  dean^ — and 
canon  and  prebendary^ — and  vicar  and  stipendiary  curate  ? 
Were  these  known  to  the  Apostles?  If  the  Ephesian  demon 
still  range  the  earth,  and  be  at  any  time  called  to  order  by  the 
bearers  of  these  titles,  he  might  again  say,  we  mean  in  relation  to 
these  various  appellations  and  offices,  Jesus  I  know,  and 
“  Paul  1  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?  J 

The  prime  sentiment  of  this  work,  is,  that  Christ  deposited  his 
mthority  exclusively  with  the  Apostles,  and  that  their  commis¬ 
sion  involved  a  power  of  delegation.  Such  a  sentiment  it  is  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  out  from  the  words  of  our  Lord — ‘‘  As  my 
“  Father  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.”  Thus,  by  forced  and 
miserable  constructions  of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  high  preten¬ 
sions  of  arrogant  ecclesiastics  obtruded  on  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  work  miracles ; 
so  were  the  Apostles :  let  tliese  their  pretended  followers 
give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  then  they 

*  Ad.  Ephes.  ch.  v.  j*  Ad.  Smyr.  ch.  vi. 
t  ^We  have  our  spiritual  consistorial  courts,  decrees,  and  cere- 

*  monies,  from  them,  (the  Romanists.)-  We  have  our  subordinate 

*  church-governments,  our  primates,  prelates,  archbishops  and 

*  bishops,  deans,  prebendaries,  canons  and  other  dignities  ;  pro- 
'  rlnces,  dioceses,  parishes;  cathedrals  and  common  churches;  bene- 

*  fices,  tythes,  perquisites,  Easter-dues,  and  free  willing  offerings  * 
Speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  April  21,  1812.  His  Royal  Highness  is  quite  correct  in  sta- 
^  that  these  various  articles  are  derived  from  the  *  Church  of  Rome.’ 

word  of  God  no  where  acknowledges  them. 
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u\oj,  with  some  propriety,  announce  their  claims.  We  shill  I 
quote  the  passage,  and  then  leave  every  person  who  can  da.  ■ 
tinguish  A  from  to  determine  whether  the  words  ^  evideiitli  I 
*  ^leiiote  the  same  power  in  the  A{>ostles  to  transfer  their  autho*  I 
^  rity  to  others.*  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace  be  I 
‘‘  uuto  you  :  as -my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even ‘so  send  I  yo®,  I 
And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  stitb  I 
unto  tliem.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whose  soever  sin  I 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sin  I 
ye  retain,  they  arc  retained.”  John  xx.  21 — 23.  I 

Is  there  a  single  word,  or  the  r^otest  intimation,  in  this  I 
passage,  of  a  power  of  delegation  in  the  Apostles  ?  Are  not  the  I 
>vhole  scene  and  circumstance  npecial  ?  Have  they  an  aspect  I 
towards  any  person  or  persons  except  the  Apostles  ?  Could  it  I 
be  believed,  if  the  fact  were  iK>t  on  record,  that  any  man  would  I 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  refer  to  such  a  passage  as  the  above,  in  I 
support  of  the  transmission  of  spiritual  autlmrity  by  delegation 
from  the  Apostles  ?  Such  writers  couLl  not  more  outrage  the 
Scriptures  and  the  sense  of  mankiiKl,  were  they  to  affirm  that 
the  title  of  Lord  given  to  the  bishops  of  tlie  Estahlislied  Church, 
and  the  thousands  per  annum  which  form  their  revenues,  htd 
descended  to  them  as  Apostolic  legacies. 

The  power  of  delegation  vested  in  the  Apostles,  according  to 
tins  Author,  was  two-fold.  ‘  Its  first  and  most  obvious  exercise 
consisted  in  the  appointment  and  ordination  of  persons  to  per- 
^  form  the  functions  of  the  Clmstian  ministry.*  p.  16.  And  we  ! 
are  referred  to  the  appointment  and  ordination  of  deacons,  and 
to  the  case  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordaining  elders  in  every  city, 
AeU  vi.  1 — 7.  xiv.  23.  Most  unfortunate  references  for  this 
liigfa  churchman.  In  the  former  case — the  appointment  and  or- 
diuatiou  of  deacons — the  multitude^  we  are  expressly  told,  were 
called  tog  ether  by  the  Apostles,  and  desired  to  look  out  among 
themselves  for  seven  men  of  honest  report,  lull  of  the  Holy  Spint 
and  wisdom,  whom  they  might  appoint  to  the  management  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  tlie  su[q)iy  of  the  widows.  What 
was  delegated  here  ?  W^ill  our  penetrating  Author  prove  that 
the  seven  were  empowered  on  this  occasion  to  ordain  deacons  as 
stated  officers  in  the  chnrch,  or  that  the  deacons  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  seven  ?  l^et  h‘un 
again  look  at  the  passage,,  and  then  tell  us  whether  deacons  are 
thus  ordained  in  the  Established  Church  !  Is  the  whole  multi* 
tude  called  togetliev  on  such  occasions,  and  do  they  choose 
whom  they  will  for  that  office  ?  As  to  the  other  case,.  {Acts  >iiv. 
23.)  was  Barnabas  a  bisliop?  Where  do  we  read  of  his  ap^ 
IKxintment  to  this  high  otice?  Or  is  the  Apostle  Paul  ever 
nailed  a  bishop  ^  These  two  men  were  prophets  and  teachers  in 
the  church  at  Antioch,  whence  they  were  sent,  at  the  instig^* 
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^oa  pi  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  among 
irkiom  they  ordaineo  elders  in  e^ery  church :  but  nre  are  ncTer 
informed  that  they  delegated  the  power  of  Episcopal  Ordina* 
tioD not  a  syllable  is  on  record  of  their  delegating  any  power 
nbaterer.  We  marvel  much  that  such  passages  should  be  al¬ 
leged  as  the  ground  on  which  is  rested  ^  an  uninterrupted  sue- 
Session  of  persons  regularly  invested  witli  the  power  of  ordina- 

<  tion,  which  is  the  chain  that  in  all  ages  holds  the  church 

<  together,  and  connects  its  ministry  with  its  divine  head  the 

<  only  source  of  authority.’  O  yes !  ‘  miserable  were  we,’  says 
another  churchman,  ‘  if  he  that  now  sits  archbishop  of  Canter- 

<  bury,  could  not  derive  his  succession  from  St.  Austin ;  St. 

<  Austin  from  St.  Gregory  ;  and  St.  Gregory  from  St.  Peter.’ 

<  That  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  that  now  is,’  says  another,  *  is 

*  lineally  descended  from  St.  Peter  in  a  most  fair  and  constant 

<  tenor  of  succession,  you  shall  easily  find.’  We  shall  see  in  the 
sequel  to  what  consequences  this  notion  of  ^  uninterrupted  Wc- 

*  cession’  leads,  and  in  what  a  galling  dilemma  the  present 
Author  places  himself  and  his  Church. 

Tlie  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  are  further  in¬ 
formed,  as  established  by  the  Apostles,  is  characterized  by  two 
^nd  fundamental  principles.  1.  That  the  ministers  of  that 
Church  consist  .of  three  distinct  orders,  bishops,  presbyters  or 
elders,  and  deacons ;  corresponding  to  the  high  priest,  priests, 
and  Levites,  in  the  Jewish  Church.  2.  That  the  first  order — 
that  of  bishops — is  distinguished  from  the  other  two  orilers,  by 
the  powers  of  ordination  and  supreme  church  government,  p.  19. 
That  the  Church  was  originally  formed  upon  this  models  iSf  this 
Author  says,  ‘  clearly  deducible  from  Scripture.’  neducible  ! 
So  then,  this  church  authority  by  which  heaven  and  earth  are  to 
be  bound,  is  something  deducible  1 — Such  a  power  is  to  be  founded 
ou  inference !  What !  shall  logic  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  per¬ 
sons  who  assert  that  they  bear  the  exclusive  commission  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  ^  Reasonable  to  presume’ — ‘  clearly  deducible’ — are 

not  modes  of  speech  fitting'the  special  successors  of  Apostles,  and 
the  sole  deiK>sitaries  of  saving  grace.  Where  do  we  learn  that 
the  officers  of  the  Christian  Church  correspond  to  the  high  priest, 
priests,  and  Levites  ?  According  to  this  notion  there  should 
be  only  one  bishop  in  the  Church  Established.  Two  arch¬ 
bishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  are,  to  be  sure,  admirably  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  high  priest !  Would  it  not  be  more  appropriate.to 
consider  his  holiness  the  pope,  who  is  but  one,  as  corresponding 
lo  the  high  priest  ?  But,  in  true  soberness  of  mind,  is  this  imbe¬ 
cility  of  reasoning  to  lead  our  judgements  captive  ? 

lie  asserts  that  the  appointment  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  by  the  Apostles,  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
Let  us  hear  what  he  says.  First,  then,  ‘  'Fhe  ejuscopal  order 
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*  resided  in  the  Apostles,  whose  office,  even  before  their 

*  trance  upon  it,  was  denominated  a  bishopric.  Actsi. 

The  words  refer  to  Judas.  Was  he  a  bishop?  Didheev^H 
ordain  ?  Did  he  delegate  his  power  ?  We  are  curious  tokitoi 
to  whom  he  conveyed  it. — We  ^ive  him  this  bishop  Judit 
Acts  i.  20.  clearly  ou"ht  to  be  rendered  office”  or 
“  charf^e,’*  as  it  is  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  We  wonde 
that  iViim.  iv.  16  where  maxoT  occurs  in  the  Septuagint,  hn 
never  been  rendered  ‘‘  the  bishoprick  of  the  whole  congrei^. 

tion.”  The  Apostles,  it  is  further  remarked,  ‘  possessed  not 
‘only  authority  over  the  whole  church,  but  also  individually  H 
‘  governed  the  churches  respectively  planted  by  them,  and  or- 1 

*  dained  deacons  and  elders  over  whom  they  exercised  jurisdic.  ■ 

*  tion.’  p.  21.  ‘  John  over  the  seven  churches  of  Asia;  Paul  I 

‘  over  the  gentile  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  .&c.  ;  Peter  I 
‘  over  the  churches  of  the  circumcision,  or  Jewish  converts  at  I 
‘  Antioch,  Bithynia,  &c.  of  the  dispersion ;  Matthew  over  the  I 
‘  churches  in  Parthia  ;  Andrew  in  Scythia  ;  Bartholomew  in  I 
‘  India,  &c.’  But  where,  we  inquire,  is  the  evidence  of  the  I 
above  assumptions  to  be  found  ?  There  is  no  proof  in  the  I 
whole  New  I'estament  that  any  of  the  Apostles  were  bishops,  or  I 
exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  any  particular  church.  The 
Apostolic  office  was  incompatible  with  an  episcopal  charge.  The 
Apostles  are  never  called  bishops.  No  station  was  assigned 
to  any  of  them  as  church  governors.  Their  office  was,  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  to  preach  the  (jospcl  to  every  creature. — ‘  If, 

‘  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lives  of  any  of  them,  they  were,  through 
‘  age  and  infirmities,  confined  to  one  place,  that  place  would 
‘  naturally  fall  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  such.  Aud 
‘  this,  if  even  so  much  as  this,  is  all  that  has  given  rise  to  tlie 
‘  tradition,  (for  there*  is  nothing  like  historical  evidence  in  the 
‘  case,)  that  any  of  them  were  bishops  or  pastors  of  particular 
‘  churches.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  it  is  plain,  that  the  tradi- 
‘  tion  has  originated  from  this  single  circumstance,  that  the 
‘  first  pastors,  in  such  a  church,  were  appointed  by  such  an 
‘  Apostle.  Hence  it  has  arisen  that  the  bishops  of  ditferent 
‘  churches  have  claimed  (and,  ymobably,  with  equal  truth)  to  be 
‘  the  successors  of  the  same  Apostle.’* 

After  a  most  impotent  attempt  to  prove  the  Apostles  to  have 
been  bishops,  we  are  conducted  to  the  grand  climax  of  the  whole 


♦  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  Vol.  I.  p.  14^* 
A  work  to  which,  on  this  whole  subject,  we  particularly  refer  our 
readers.  We  are  happy  in  learning  that  a  new  edition  of  this  mas¬ 
terly  performance  is  just  published.  It  deserves  the  most  careful 
study,  as  the  clearest  and  best  description  of  the  rise  of  church  power 
to  which  the  student  can  be  directed. 
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namely,  that  they  deleii^ated  their  authority,  espe- 
feally  the  power  of  ordination,  p.  21.  Our  readers  who  study 
Ilie.Xew  Testament  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  and  with 
lumble  prayer,  seeking  nothing  more  than  a  clear  perception  of 
its  contents,  and  who  have  no  interpreting  Church  to  guide 
i  icri,  will  be  surprised  to  hud  that  tlie  consecration  of  a  bishop 

is,  Aowa  jlde^  to  be  found  in  it.  Yes — two  instances  of  the  ap- 
K)lr)tment  of  bishops  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  are  recorded  in 
be  New  Testament.  The  Apostle  Paul,  who,  it  seems,  accord<^ 
Bg  to  this  Author,  was  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  whose  address 
0  the  elders  at  Miletus,  is  actually  a  charge  to  the  clergy  at  the 
episcopal  visitation,  p.  29,  (! !  !)  invested  Timothy  and  Titus 
with  the  episcopal  character.  The  former  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ephesus,  the  latter  to  the  bishopric  of  Crete,  p.  22. 
The  proofs  of  Titus’s  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office,  are  the 
following  : — He  is  charged  to  “  rebuke  w  ith  all  authority,”  and 
to  reject  a  roan  that  was  a  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  ad- 
“  monition  and  he  was  expressly  told  that  he  had  been  left 
\b  Crete  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  to 
“  ordain  elders  in  every  city.”  These  are  proofs  of  Titus’s 
formal  installation  as  bishop  of  Crete  !  Admirable  proofs  !  who 
can  resist  them  ?  Timothy  was  most  certainly  an  Evangelist, 
and  so  also  was  Titus ; — an  office  altogether  extraordinary,  and 
which  was  limited  to  tlie  persons  who  first  possessed  it  They 
were  assistants  to  the  Apostles,  in  bearing  messages  and  in  set¬ 
tling  churches,  and  a  fixed  station  was  as  incompatible  with 
their  duties  as  it  was  with  the  Apostolic  office  itself.  The  last 
quoted  sentence  clearly  manifests  that  Titus  was  at  Crete,  not 
as6xed  in  any  official  capacity,  but  as  intrusted  with  a  particular 
business,  the  execution  of  which  left  him  to  return  to  the  Apostle 
tecording  to  the  exhortation,  ch.  iii.  12.  “  Be  diligent  to  come 
“  unto  me  at  Nicopolis.”  Titus  was  afterwards  sent  to  Dalma¬ 
tia,  most  probably  for  the  same  purposes  which  occasioned  his 
fisit  to  Crete : — Was  he  also  bishop  of  Dalmatia  ?  The  Apostle 
exhorts  Timothy  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist y  not  to  dis^ 
charge  the  office  of  a  bishop.  The  case  of  both  Timothy  and 
Titus  is  peculiar,  and  has  no  reference  to  any  persons  in  follow¬ 
ing  periods.  They  had  no  successors.  Does  the  Author,  in 
styling  these  men  bishops  of  Ephesus  apd  Crete,  mean  to  ira- 
pt>8e  on  his  readers  the  postscripts  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
Titus,  in  which  they  are  so  denominated  ?  They  are  spu¬ 
rious,  and  have  no  authority. 

We  affirm,  in  opposition  to  this  writer,  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  contains  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  tliree  orders  of  minis- 
and  that  the  whole  stream  of  its  evidence  runs  in  another 
channel ;  namely,  tliat  it  acknowledges  only  two  classes  of  mi¬ 
nisters— pastors  and  deacons  ;  the  former  being  styled  iudif- 
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ferently  fT»«TtoTo»,  or  In  no  port  of  the  Nc^?Xcs. 

tament  does  the  fonn — bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  octnv. 
It  is  impossible  to  account' for  this  omission  in  the  Epii. 
ties,  if  they  existed  as  distinct  orders  at  tlie  time  these  Ep*. 
ties  were  Tvritten.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  would  oi. 
questionably,  in  that  case,  have  been  addressed  to  all  tbt 
saints,  wi(h  the  bishops,  priests,-  and  deacons.  The  verysam? 
j)ersons  who  are  called  elders,  (rpf«rffuTfpo»,)  Acts  xx.  17,  are*^. 
dressed  as  bishops,  (tTKrxorw,)  v.  28.  Tlie  Apostle  Peter, 
assumes  no  higher  title  than  presbyter,  denominates  the  paniow 
of  tlie  respective  churches  to  whom  he  writes — elders, 
pov;,)  1  Pet.  V.  1. ;  and  in  the  second  verse  he  exhorts  the  ten 
same  persons  to  discharge  the  office  of  bishops,  mrxoTo»nK.-l 
Now  this  could  not  possibly  be,  on  the  supposition  of  this  writer 
and  other  partisans  of  ^the  hierarchy.  No  bishop  in  the  Churck 
of  England  would  call  those  who  are  in  priests’  orders  (or  pres¬ 
byters)  bishops.  He  would  not  exhort  them  to  discharge  epii- 
copal  duties.  Is  a  mere  presbyter  in  the  Established  Churck 
ever  called  a  bishop  ?  Elders  or  presbyters  (rpfo-ouTfp«)  are 
called  bishops  (fTts-xoroi)  by  the  Apostle,  which  incontrovertibly! 
proves  identity  of  office,  and  the  terms  to  he  synonimous.  0(| 
the  truth  of  this  we  shall  furnish  further  proof. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  giving  directions  to  Timothy,  respect¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  the  churches,  takes  notice  of  only  two  da^ 
of  ministers — and  cp?<rovTEpot — bishops  and  deacons.  If 
by  bishops  he  meant  the  same  as  this  high-church  writer,  it 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  omitted  all  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  presbyters,  the  stated  pastors  of  the  churches,  it 
the  time  he  is  giving  the  most  minute  directions  in  relation  to 
the  deacons,  an  inferior  order.  Or,  if  it  be  said  that  by  bishop 
he  means  presbyters,  then  it  is  equally  surprising  that  he  should 
have  completely  omittetl  all  reference  to  the  bishop’s  qualifici- 
tions.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  addressed — “  To  tD 
**  Uie  saints,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.”  By  bishops  the 
Apostle  evidently  means  the  stated  pastors  of  the  church  at 
Philippi.  If  there  had  been  a  superior  with  the  title  of  bishop, 
it  is  passing  strange  that  the  Apostle  should  neglect  him  so 
completely.  If  there  had  been  any  such  person  as  a  bishop, 
with  supreme  powers  of  church  government,  it^is  utterly  in¬ 
credible  that  in  the  various  Epistles  addressed  by  Paul  to  dif¬ 
ferent  Christian  societies,  not  the  least  notice  should  be  taken 
of  such  a  dignified  personage.  The  subterfuges  and  laboured 
sophisms  which  have  been  devised  to  elude  the  above  arguments, 
can  have  no  force  against  statements  so  clear,  and  reasoning  so 
plain.  We  maintain  with  Campbell,*  that  one  single  passi^ 
from  the  Apostolical  writings,  has  not  yet  been  produced,  in 
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tvbtch  it  appears  from  the  context,  that  the  two  terms 
n-oi  and  w*<rxoro?,  elder  and  bishop*— mean  different  offices. 

The  Angels  of  the  churches  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
tbc  Revelation,  and  very  satisfactory  reasons,  we  are  assured, 
have  beenjassigned  in  proof  of  the  term  Angels  meaning  bishops. 
‘The  emblem  by  which  they  are  distinguislied,  that  of  stars,'* 

♦  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  character  of  bishops,  whose  oflii^ 

‘  it  is  to  give  light  to  the  churches  over  which  they  preside.*' 
p.Sl.  This  is  another  admirable  specimen  of  the  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  reasons  assigned  in  this  pamphlet !  ^  The  term  Angel'* 

‘  moreover,  is  applied  in  the  Revelation  (c.  xxi.  v.  12, 14.)  to 
‘  the  twelve  Apostles ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
<  applicable  to  bishops,  who  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
*as  governors  of  the  Church.’  p.  31,  32.  The  force  and  beauty 
I  of  this  ‘  satisfactory  reason’  we  leave  for  the  •  appreciation  of  our 
readers.  We  cannot,  however,  find,  that  the  Apostles  are  called 
“Angels”  in  Rev.  xxi.  12,  14.  The  writer  describes  a  city 
whose  wall  was  great  and  high,  with  twelve  gates,  at  each  of 
which  an  angel  w  as  stationed.  The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve 
fomdaiion»y  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
In  asserting  the  claims  of  the  Church,  as  an  authorized  inter¬ 
preter  of  Scripture,  he  assures  us  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  many  obscure  passages  which  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  Church’s  aid.  This,  we  imagine,  must  be  one  of 
them.  An  unknown  measure  of  light  is  required  to  make  out 
the  difference  between  Angels  and  foundations !! 

We  are  next  referred  to  the  early  Fathers  for  satisfactory  proof 
*  that  the  three  distinct  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were 
‘of  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church.* 
p.  39.  The  early  Fathers  are  no  authority  to  us.  They  were 
neither  inspired  nor  appointed  to  supply  any  deficiencies  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  only  authority  we  acknow¬ 
ledge.  Let  us  see,  however,  what  use  he  makes  of  them.  The 
character  which  we  have  found  belonging  to  his  ^  satisfactory 
‘  evidence,’  so  far  as  we  have  accompanied  him,  induces  strong 
suspicion,  that  the  proofs  yet  to  be  produced,  may  be  as  weak 
and  futile  as  those  which  have  already  occurred. 

In  Clement  of  Rome,  allusion  is  made  to  the  chief  priest, 
the  priests,  and  Levites^  and  tlie  force  of  this  allusion,  it  is  said, 
depends  on  a  presumed  analogy  between  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Jewish— the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  former, 
corresponding  to  the  high  priest,  priests,  and  Levites  of  the 
latter.  Allusion  and  analogy  are  not  very  satisfactory  where 
demonstration  is  promised  and  required  !  * 

The  New  Testament,  we  have  already  remarked,  is  entirely 
silent  respecting  any  conformity  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
Jewish.  Is  this  analogy  all  that  our  Author  could  find  in  the 
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epistle  of  Clemens  relating  to  the  subject  of  liis  investigation  j 
How  does  it  happen  that  this  epistle  is  so  slightly  noticed | 
We  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  this  haste  in  quitting  thk 
Apostolic  Father.  His  testimony  is  decisive  in  favour  of  onb 
two  orders.  The  object  of  Clement  in  writing  to  tlie  Corinthi, 
ans,  is,  to  conciliate  them  to  tlieir  pastors.  ‘  It  is,’  he  says,  ‘n 
‘  thing  most  shameful  to  hear,  that  the  church  of  the  Corin- 

*  tbians  should,  by  means  of  one  or  two  persons,  be  in  op- 

*  position  to  its  presbyters’ — ‘  A*’  m  ^vo  Tpoo-awpa 

*  TOVJ  TrpiT^W  tp9Vf»  ’  ch.  47.  Again:  *  Ijet  the  flock  of  Christ  be 
‘in  j>eace  with  ilie  presbyters  that  are  set  over  it’ — ‘Mo>o»» 

TTOifMVlOV  TOO  Xp»TTOO  lipHViVFTW  /UbfTX  T«»  xa0WT«fXfTIDI'  Ch.  54, 

Again  :  *  Submit  yourselves  to  your  presbyters’ — *  vvoraynn 
TpHTooTfpoi?.’  ch  57.  FFe  read  not  a  single  syllable  about  the 
bishop: — not  the  remotest  intimation  of  any  pcfrson  in  tlie 
church  superior  to  tlie  presbyters.  If  there  had  been  such  a 
person  as  a  bishop,  invested  with  authority  superior  to  the  pres¬ 
byters,  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  he  would  unquestionably  Ime 
b^n  mentioned  on  sud)  an  occasion  ;  and  there  being  no  refe- 1 
rence  to  such  an  oflice  or  person,  is  clear  evidence  that  noDel 
such  existed,  affording  a  far  better  argument  against  three  or- 1 
ders  of  clergy,  than  any  supposed  allusion  to  the  high  priest,  I 
priests,  and  Levites,  can  ofler  in  their  favour.  In  tlie  4'2d  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  epistle,  Clemens  enumerates  the  orders  constituted  ia 
the  church,  and  he  mentions  only  two — bishops  and  deacoos- 
fwncoTot  xxi  ^4ou(oyoA ;  where  it  is  plain  that  by  bishops  he  means 
the  same  kind  of  persons  as  are  called  presbyters  or 

elders  in  the  Acts,  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  in  evert 
church.  If  a  bishop  had  been  appointed  as  the  head  of  evert 
church,  w’ith  {lowers  of  supreme  government,  separate  from  both 
deacons  and  presbyters,  and  above  them,  Clement  would  certainly 
have  told  us  that  diis  was  the  case  when  he  is  distinctly  inform¬ 
ing  us  what  the  Apostles  did  for  supplying  the  churches  tvitk 
ministers.  There  is  no  sanity  in  his  writings  if  three  distinct 
orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  known  to  him  as 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  church. 

We  expected  to  find  Polycarp  next  in  the  list  of  early  Fa¬ 
thers  ;  but  being  disapjiointed,  we  turned  the  leaf  over,  tbink* 
iog  that  probably  his  testimony  was  misplaced  in  the  enumcri* 
lion.  Polycarp  we  find  is,  however,  actually  omitted,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  we  pr^ume,  that  Clement  is  so  slightly  no¬ 
ticed,  and  so  unceremoniously  dismissed.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  supply  the  defect.  Polycarp,  then,  notices  only  two  orders, 
presbyters  and  deacons.  ^  Being  subject,’  he  says,  ‘to  tb« 

*  presbyters  and  deacons  as  unto  God  and  Christ :  ‘  woroffcof- 

‘w)VfT04^  xaifhaKovoii  Kai  PolyCQTpi 

ad  Philips  cb.  5.  Would  he,  or  could  he,  have  written  in  thh 
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tanner,  if  there  had  been  a  bishop  in  the  church  at  Philippi 
Down  to  him  ?  In  exhorting  them  to  be  submissive  to  the  plo¬ 
tters  as  to  God,  does  he  not  evidently  affirm  the  office  of 
V^byter  to  be  the  highest  in  the  church?  In  the  fifth  chapter 
his  epistle,  Polycarp  describes  the  duties  of  deacons  ;  and  in 
sixth  diapter,  the  duties  of  presbyters  or  elders  ;  but  not  a 
ord  does  the  \¥hole  epistle  contain  relative  to  the  episcopal 
See.  Polycarp  knew  of  no  Christian  minister  sm^rior  to  the' 
resbyters.  The  reason  of  passing  by  this  early  Father  must 
pretty  evident. 

Ignatius,  however,  is  not  omitted.  He  mentions  three  orders 
istmctly,  Ushops,  priests,  and  deacons.  At  the  date  of  Igna-^ 
us’s  epistles,  the  Apostles  were  all  removed  from  the  world,  and 
pastors  of  Christian  societies  were  rising  in  importance  and 
uthority.  The  epistles  of  Ignatius  remain,  in  our  judgement, 
nder  the  charge  of  interpolation,  as  they  do  in  the  opinion  of 
e  best  and  most  impartial  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
here  is  in  them  strong  internal  presumption  of  adulteration  ; 
ri  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  in  favour  of  this  Father^s 
hristian  reputation,  to  admit  the  charge,  than  to  maintain  the 
hole  of  what  pass  as  his  writings,  to  be  his  genuine  prodac>^ 
0D9.  Be  they  sound  or  corrupt,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
few  extracts  from  them,  as  specimens  of  the  spirit  which  die* 
ted  them,  and  leave  to  their  decision  how  far  they  bear  re- 
mblance  to  the  Apostolic  manner  which  pervades  the  Epistles 
the  New  Testament.  ^ 

The  unfailing  theme  of  Ignatius,  is,  subjection  to  the  bishops 
k1  in  enforcing  this,  he  makes  use  of  terms  which  even  ri^ 
•piscopalians  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  scarcely  defensible. 

It  is  good  to  regard  God  and  the  bisitop.  11c  that  honours 
the  bishop,  shall  be  honoured  of  God.  He  who  does  any 
thing  without  the  bishop,  ministers  to  the  devil.’  Ernst,  ad 

I.  9.  *  Attend  to  the  bishop,  that  God  may  attemi  to  you. 
soul  be  pledge  for  theirs  who  submit  to  the  bishop,  pres- 
rs,  and  deacons.  May  my  part  in  God  be  with  them.’ 
^oh/c.  6.  *  The  more  silent  a  man  finds  the  bishop,  the 

5  let  hhn  reverence  him.  We  should  regard  the  bish^  as 
vould  the  Lord  himself.^  Ad  Eph.  0.  Here  we  have  the 
?st  and  most  implicit  submission  enjoined, 
e  bishop’s  silence  is  a  strange  reason  for  his  receiving 
abundant  honour.  ^  If,’  says  Campbell,  ‘  like  the  Nazian- 
2  monk,  celebrated  by  Gregory,  he  should,  in  praise  of' 
I,  devote  his  tongue  to  an  inviolable  taciturnity,  he  would 
completely  venerable.’  This,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
>  originated  from  some  opulent  ecclesiastic,  who  was 
ir  too  great  a  man  Cor  preaching  ;  at  least,  we  may  say  it 
s  an  onlique  apology  for  those  who  have  no  objection  to 
>1.  IV.  N.  S.  2  0 
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any  thing  implied  in  a  bUhopric^  except  the  function.  No&f 
uhose  notions  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop  corresponded  to  Isaiahs 
idea  of  a  watchman ,  (Ivi.  10.)  would  have  thought  dumbness i 
recoiniuendation . 

Compare  the  language  of  Ignatius  with  that  of  Paul :  — “ 

“  preach  not  ouraelceity  but  Chriat  Jesus  the  Lordy  and  our. 
“  uelces  your  servants  for,  Jesus^  sake.^^  ‘‘  Not  for  ihaiitt' 
“  have  dominion  over  your  faith y  but  are  helpers  of  yot 
‘‘joy.”  “i  beseech  you  by  the  mercies  of  Croa,” — “  iy 
“  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ^  Compare  it  with  tbit 
of  Peter  : — “  The  presbyters  among  yoUy  /,  their  fellow-pru- 
“  byiery  exhort.  Feed,  the  flock  of  God  amongst  yoUy  taiiiij 
“  the  oversight  thereof y  not  by  constrainty  but  willingl^i 
“  neither  as  being  Lords  over  God's  heritagCy  but  baiuf 
“  examples  to  the  flock."  This  is  the  language  of  Apostk 
How  different  from  the  inflated  and  lordly  style  ascribed  a 
Ignatius  !  The  Apostles  never  use  such  pompous  epitliets  a 
aliOjuiaxAficTTo^^  a|tc0Eo;,  whicli  we  find,  ill  the  epistles  of  Ignatiy^ 
applied  to  the  church  and  to  the  bishop.  While  the  Epistia 
of  Paul,  and  of  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  shall  lx 
the  acknowledged  style  of  Christian  Pastors,  the  minds  of  ue- 
prcrjudiced  Christians  will  not  fail  to  demur  at  the  writingsc 
Ignatius  in  their  present  state. 

^  But  Ignatius  will  avail  our  Author  nothing,  though  every  syl¬ 
lable  of  his  epistles  be  allowed  to  be  genuine.  It  is  clear  thattk 
bishop  described  in  them,  was  the  presiding  minister  of  aslugb 
congregation,  not  u  church  officer  governing  many  congregt- 
tious,  and  therefore  quite  different  from  the  bishops  oftheEi 
tablishcd  Church.  Ignatius  exhorts  the  Maguesians  to  con 
together  into  the  same  place  with  their  bishop  and  presbyten 
for  the  common  stateil  purposes  of  religion.  He  represent 
the  bishop  as  being  in  the  same  place  with  the  whole  congr^ 
lion.  He  requests  the  church  at  Philadelphia  to  choose  soc 
deacon  whom  they  might  send  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  in  Sy 
ria,  to  be  present  with  tliem  in  their  public  assembly.  T1 
churches  were,  even  in  the  days  of  Ignatius,  in  a  state 
different  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ciiurch  of  England.  Tt 
Author  of  this  pamphlet  has  not  yet  found  a  Church  resembfe 
his  own.  His  tvpuKo.  would-be  quite  premature  till,  in  his  pr(^ 
through  ecclesiastical  records  and  ages,  he  come  to  the  glories 
days  of  Constantine,  when  the  pomp  and  circumstance  j 
bishops  display  ed  tlie  glory  of  this  world,  and  the  cotTuptw| 
of  tlie  Church  kept  pace  with  the  elevation  of  its  minist^  i 
wealth,  and  splendour,  and  authority  ;  when  pure  Christia^^ 
was  already  overspread .  with  those  clouds  of  superstition,  w 
hind  which,  in  the  course  of  no  very  protracted  period,  astb^ 
became  thicker. and  darker,  it  was  to  sk.  The  Church  of  Ei^ 
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i  may  find  its  prototype  in  the  Church  to  which  Constantine 
s  g  nursing  father  ;  but  let  notour  understandings  be  insulted, 

1  history  set  at  defiance,  by  attributing  to  it  an  Apostolical 
grin.  Such  partisans  as  this  writer,  should  adopt  the  quali- 
i  Unguage  of  ‘‘  the  Velvet  Cushion,”  when  s))eaking  of 
t  Established  Church  :  ^  Alany  of  its  prayers  have  descended 
from  almost  the  first  Christians.’  An  interval  of  two 
Jhree  hundred  years,  may  very  decently  be  covered  by  this 
Imftt — a  most  unfortunate  ‘  almost !’ 

fhough  we  have  followed  the  Author  into  the  early  Fathers, 

I  have  no  such  opinion  of  them  as  to  value  their  works  above 
I  writings  of  common  men.  Our  object  has  been  to  expose 
appeal  to  these  authors  as  partial,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
J  failure  in  the  suimort  of  his  pretensions.  We  discard  all 
thers,  Greek  and  Latin,  earlier  and  later,,  from  the  seat  of 
hority;  simply  on  this  ground,  that  they  arc  not  the  stand- 
of  either  our  faith  or  our  practice.  In  respect  to  these  we 
bit  only  the  sacred  Scriptures.  To  them  we  pay  profound 
uage.  Teach  what  they  may,  we  receive  their  testiiimny 
b  all  readiness.  They  supply  evidence,  not  to  be  evaded  nor 
Tcome,  that  no  authority  over  men’s  consciences  was  dele- 
ed  by  the  Apostles.  They  contain  no  record  of  any  control- 
I  power  over  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  committed  into 
hands  of  any  class  of  men.  The  design  of  Clirisiiaiiity  is 
convert  and  save  men  from  sin,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
j  principles  of  conduct.  The  means  of  accomplishing  these 
at  purposes,  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  ecclesiastical 
iiy :  indebted  for  their  efficacy  only  to  the  blessing  of  God, 
t  can  derive  no  validity  from  any  peculiar  modification  of 
iTph  order.  Not  a  single  declaration  in  any  form  does  the 
ole  New  Testament  contain,  by  which  the  propagation  of  Di- 
e  truth,  and  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  are  associated 
h  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Jesus  Christ, 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  has  promised  to  be  with  all  who 
meet  together  in  his  name,  how  few  soever  they  may  be  in 
fiber.  Love  to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  is  the  bond  of  union 
fifig  believers,  whose  stated  voluntary  association  constitutes 
church,  who  are  fully.. compj^ent  to  all  external  regula¬ 
rs  necessary  for  their  united  order,  and  fully  authorized  by 
obligations  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  to  promote  its  inte¬ 
rs  in  the  world.  In  every  society  it  is  requisite,  that  some 
Its  members  be  appointed  to  preside ;  nor  is  it  less  evident 
tthe  right  of  appointment  should  be  vested  in  its  members. 

the  Apostles  were  inspired  and  clothed  with  extraordi- 
7  authority,  as  the  first  and  principal  ministers  of  Christ, 
7  appear  uniformly  to  have  recognised  this  right  in  the  pri- 
Christians,  as  is  manifest  by  the  proceedings  recorded 
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in  the  first  and  the  sixth  chapters  of  the  Acts,  \?herewe 
the  seteotion  of  persons  to  fill  different  offices,  those  of  u 
sockite  to  the  A]K>stles  and  the  seven  usually  styled  d 
made  by  the  whole  body  of  Clurktians  assembled  on  the 
tive  occasions.  The  name  bishop,  tir»(rxoTo?,  was  .unquesh 
appropriated  to  tlie  stated  pastors  of  Christian  cons^regi 
as  expressive  of  the  duties  belonging  to  their  office  ;  they 
‘^overseers,’’  on  whom  the  priacipal  care  of  the  Christian^ 
rested.  A  Church  in  modern  times  may  be  governed  by  bi 
and  yet  be  essentially  different  from  the  primitive  chu 
Episcopalians  lay  much  stress  on  the  argument,  that  as  the 
mi  tive  pastors  are  called  bishops,  and  the  Church  of  En 
is  governed  by  bishops,  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
Apostolical.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  and  convinclB^ 
maintain,  that  beoaiisethe  civil  rulers  of  Spain  and  of  En  ' 
are  denominated  kings,  therefore,  the  government  of  SpaiB 
actly  resembles  the  j^itish  Constitution. 

Episcopal  writers,  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  R 
Church,  never  fail  to  employ  arguments  which  have  tlie  si 
edge  against  their  own  pretensions.  The  reasoning  of 
against  the  papal'  suprenriacy,  is  equally  satisfactory  against 
assumption  of  our  Author,  that  Uie  bishops  of  the  Estab 
Church  are  the* successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  have  re 
from  them,  by  delegation,  authority  over  Christians,  and  Ch 
institutions.  ‘  For  such  a  power  (being  of  so  great  impo 
^  it  was  needful  that  a  commission  from  God,  its  Founder, 

‘  be  granted  in  downright  andperspicudus  terras  ;  that  no 
^  ooDcerned  in  duty  grounded  thereon  might  have  anv  donh 
*  it,  or  excuse  for  t^gling  at  it — it  fe  made  the  sole  found 
^  of  a  duty  incumbent  on  us ;  which  we  cannot  heartily 
‘  charge  without  being  assured  of  our  obligation  thereto 
^  clear  revelation,  or  promulgation  of  Gmd’s  will  in  the 
‘  Scripture;  but  apparently  no  such  commission  is  ext 
‘Scripture;  the  allegations  for  it  being  no  wise  clear, 


‘  probably  expressive  of  any  such  authority  granted  by  < 

‘  Dut>  on  the-  contrary,  divers  clearer  testimonies  are  prodo 
‘  derogating  from  it,*  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  561. 
1722.  A  judge  produces  the  commission  by  which  he  holds 
office  ;  a  peace-officer  can  show  you  his  warrant: — but  who 
produce  credentials  to  prove  an  Apostolical  commissiou? 
quire  for  the  commission  which  constitutes  bishops  9U( 
to  the  Apostles,  and  invests  them- with  delegated  authority 
that  capacity^  aud>  you  are  sent  im  quest  of  it  into  some  D  ^ 
lean  roaae,  in  which  you  may  wander-^till  the  day  of  doom 
out  finding*  it.  You  might  as  well  go  in  seareh  of  an  anu 
luvian  catl^ral. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  dumber.) 
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V.  Tf(^di€$^  by  William  Soiheby.  The  Death  of  Damkg* 
Zamorin  and  Zama,  The  Catfeuion.  Oreeiee.  Sra  pp, 
I,  Price  lOs.  6d.  Murray,  1814. 

E  lia^e  suflered  this  volume  to  lie  km^  on  our  table  than 
is  customary  nith  us  ;  partly  from  the  number  of  poetical 
U  wliidi  have  lately  claimed  our  attention,  and  partly,  we 
Tf,  from  a  latent  reluctance  to  ofiend  against  even  the  pie* 
ces  of  any  of  our  readers,  who  may  have  no  other  notion  of  a 
than  that  of  its  being  a  play,  and  a  play,  of  course,  de- 
to  he  |>ertbrmed  by  *  his  Majesty’s  Servants,’  in  some 
leatre  Royal,’  under  all  the  circuiustances  of  evil  attendant 
u  tlie  modern  stage.  In  a  former  volume,  we  attempted,  in 
form  of  a  note  to  our  review  of  “  The  Missionary,”  to  dis- 
ate  these  ideas,  and  to  convince  such  persons,  that  a  Tragedy 
>  ionoceiit  a  species  of  poetry  as  the  minstrel  tales  of  Mr. 
itt,  which  are,  nevertheless,  converted,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
manager  of  the  Surry  Theatre,  into  theatrical  spectacles,  or, 
mi,  as  any  other  poetical  narratives.  We  shall  not,  on  this 
asion,  repeat  our  arguments  on  the  subject,  but  shall  content 
Hives  with  simply  remarking,  that  it  is  as'  poetrv,  and  as 
highest  class  of  poetry,  that  we  consider  works  of  this  de- 
ption  as  falling  under  our  judicial  cognizance.  We  iiitend 
nail  ourselves  of  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sotheby’s,  for  the  pur- 
le  of  introducing  a  few  observations  on  some  supposed  laws 
Iramatic  poetry.. 

According  to  our  creed  of  criticism,  there  are,  in  every  well- 
lulated  and  unbiassed  inind,  similar  feelings  with  respect  to 
vrand  points  of  poetry  ;  and  the  expressions  of  these  natu- 
feelings,  are  laws,  which  if  a  poet  violate,  it  must  be  at  his 
B  peril.  There  are  laws,  therefore,  for  every  species  of  com- 
lition ;  for  dramatic  poetry  among  others.  But  these  laws 
bt  be  founded  upon  such  genuine  feelings,  not  upon  the  na- 
Bil  or  private  associations  of  the  law-giver ;  otherwise,  the 
t  critic  will  call  them  in  question,  while  the  true  poet  will  not 
e  them  even  a  thought. 

^Vheu  Aristotle  ordaios  that  every  fable  shall  have  a  begin- 
%  a  middle,  and  aii  end,  the  ordinance  takes  its  rise  from 
kelpies  so  obvious,  that  we  at  once  condemn  every  plot  that 
htes  it.  But  when  he  enacts  further,  that  the  action  of  every 
shall  be  carried  on  in  one  place,  and  be  comprised  within 
IT  and  twenty  hours,  are  we  presumptuous  if  we  inquire — 
by? 

:  Horace  directs  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  prin- 
action,  should  take  place  upon  the  stage ;  and  when  he 
his  precept  with  so  just  a  metaphysical  observation — 

*  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 

*  Quam  swat  oculis  subjecta  tidelibus 
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what  critic  will  be  hardy  enough  to  call  it  in  question  ? 

00  one  who  has  compared  the  Greek  dramatists  with  oor 
Shakspeare  Rut  when  it  is  prescribed,  that  a  play  sha| 
sist  of  neither  more  nor  fewer  than  five  acts,  or  that  the 
logtie  shall  ne^er  be  carried  on  by  more  than  three 
and  when  no  reason  is  ^ven  for  such  vexatious  rules,  aae 
arc  therefore  left  to  conjecture  that  they  are  derived  (r^ 
better  source  than  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  we  must 
be^  allowed  to  sJiy,  in  defence  of  our  own  poets,  ‘  the  cust® 

‘  our  country  is  difierent.’  Fundamental  laws,  wliethg 
poetry  or  of  state,  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  civilizd 
tions  ;  particular  usages  are  ditterent:  what  is  esteemed^ 
Table  in  one  country,  is  deemed  ridiculous  in  another.  The 
or  the  poet,  who  would  be  a  cosmopolite,  must  be  of  no 
cular  city.  Such  a  one,  we  do  not  say  it  at  random,  was! 
peare.  ^ 

Shakspeare,  every  one  acknowledges,  had  every  tiling 
nature  could  give. — But  he  wanted  art,  say  the  critics ;  he 
every  thing  at  random.  This  charge  we  will,  at  Im, 
upon  us  to  deny,  though  every  letter  in  Shakspeare  were  a  i 
and  every  critic  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  consummate 
the  Greek  or  the  French  tragedians,  w  e  confess,  we  caimet 
ceive.  They  abide,  indeed,  by  their  rules  ;  carry  on  their 
in  one  place,  and  finish  it  within  the  day  :  but  to  do  all 
easy,  if,  that  it  may  be  accomplished,  every  thing  like  pro! 
is  to  be  sacrificed.  The  consummation  of  art,  if  we  do  not 
tirely  mistake  the  matter,  is  to  bring  such  parts  of  the  ad 
before  the  reader,  as  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole,  w 
bis  ever  thinking  either  of  the  writing  or  of  the  writer. 

To  put  passion  and  imagination,  for  the  present,  entirel| 
of  the  question,  let  us  just  consider  Shakspeare  and  his  r 
in  respect  of  art  alone. '  It  is  obviously  a  thing  of 
nicety,  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  matters  as  they 
-at  the  commencement  of  the  play.  Euripides,  in  general, I 
sends  in  one  of  his  dramatis  per  so  nse  to  tell  the  whole 
over  to  himself.  Thus  Venus  begins  the  Uyppolitus  bj 
quainting  herself  w  ith  the  contempt  which  the  hero  throws 
her  and  her  offspring,  and  with  the  revenge  which  she  pu^ 
to  take  upon  him.  Thus,  in  the  Medea,  the  nurse  is  so 
powered  with  the  sufferings  of  her  mistress,  that  she  is  fore 
come  out  into  the  open  air,  and  tell  earth  and  heaven, 
Medea  followed  Jason  from  Colchis ;  how  much  she  Ai 
upon  him ;  and  how  abominably  she  had  been  used  by 
Surely,  there  is  no  great  art  in  this  !  At  other  times,  the  d 
previous  story  is  told  by  some  one  of  the  dramatis  persons^ 
confidant,  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of  one  or  the  other  of:) 
two  improbabilities either  the  confidant  must  know  tiie^ 
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tier  just  as  well  as  the  narrator  ;  or,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
for  his  bein^  then  first  made  acquainte«l  with  it,  rather  , 
at  any  other  time.  Does  it  not  appear  very  remarkable  to 
reader,  that  Zaiiga,  in  the  Revenue,  for  instance,  after 
let  his  mistress  so  lon^  imagine  him  the  fast  friend  of 
unzo,  should  choose  just  the  particular  time  he  does  fordisdo- 
the  secret  of  Ins  hatred  ?  Who  docs  not  ask  himself — Why 
ail  this  told  just  now  ?  Why  was  it  never  told  before  ?  How 
rent  from  these  inartificial  devices  is  the  manag^eraent  of 
lakspeare  in  the  openings  of  his  plays,  where,  from  the  casual 
d  careless  conversation  of  two  friends,  from  the  quarrel  of 
rraiits,  from  the  noisy  riot  of  citizens,  the  reader  is  let,  un- 
ares,  and  without  perceiving  it,  into  every  thing  necessary  to 
known  !  This  is  indeed  art ;  art  so  perfect  as  to  conceal  it- 
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We  may  instance,  too,  the  conclusions  of  Shakspeare’s  plays^ 
in  the  highest  degree  artificial,  w  hen  compared  witli  those  of  the 
reeks  and  of  the  French.  In  these,  the  heroes  and  heroines  die, 
are  killed,  and  the  reader  knows  nothing  about  it,  till  some 
nf'-wiiuled  attendant  comes  in  to  inform  him  of  it  in  a  hun- 
red-line  speech,  ‘  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.* 
Lssoon  as  this  ever-intruding  attendant  makes  his  appearance, 
II dramatic  action  ceases  ;  all  dramatic  illustration  is  done  away 
ilh  ;  we  are  no  longer  in  company  with  princes  and  heroines ; 
efeel  at  once  that  the  poet  is  himself  giving  us  an  account  of 
e  fate  of  his  principal  personages, — so  far  restrained,  indeed, 
y  the  circumstance  of  his  having  to  speak  through  another 
nd  an  inferior  person,  as  uniformly  to  render  that  account  tame 
iid  uninteresting.  We  ask  again,  What  can  be  more  inartificial 
ban  this  similarity  of  conclusion  to  every  play  ;  this  everlast- 
introduction  of  ihe  wordy  ayyiXfx;  ?  And  what  can  be  more 
itferent  from  this,  than  the  infinite  variety  of  Shakspeare’s  ca- 
aslrophcs ;  infinite  in  the  means,  not  only  by  which  tliey  are 
rought  about,  but  by  which  they  are  brought  before  the  reader. 
Let  us  once  more  instance  art,  consummate  art,  in  the  soUlo- 
uies  of  Shakspeare.  Few  people’s  characters,  perhaps  notper- 
)n's  character,  can  be  fully  brought  out  in  dialogue.  No  one,  if 
aturally  represented,  lets  even  his  best  friend  see  to  the  bottom 
Hiis  heart ;  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct ;  the  schemes  his 
incy  dallies  with  in  private;  the  feelings  to  which  he  is 
ashamed  to  give  vent  before  another.'  All  this,  if  it  is  to  be 
sliewn  at  all,  and,  we  repeat,  no  character  can  be  fully  known 
without  it,  must  be  shewn  in  soliloquy.  Not  that  we  would 
kive  a  person  brought  forward,  as  is  too  frequently  done.,  to  go 
over  his  own  history  to  himself,  and  to  let  himself  into  the 
^wet  of  his  own  heart ;  —  we  would  have  the  heart  laid 
open  to  others,  not  to  himself;  thought  rendered  audible — 
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fiotliing  fartlier.  How  ailinirably  this  is  managed  in  the 
quies  of  Sliakspeare,  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
readers:  for  the  quick  and  changing  expression  of 
thought,  nothing  perhaps  ever  came  up  to  Hamlet’s  *  Ohl^^r 
*  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.’ 

But,  it  will  be  said  by  some,  we  are  no  longer  speaking  of  ^  _ _ 

this  is  nature.  As  we  think  that  some  critics  grow  occasioii^K 
a  little  puzzle-headed  in  speaking  of  nature  and  of  art,  wei^B 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  while  saying  a 
words  on  this  subject. 

Art,  then,  is  nothing  but  genius  turned  to  the  study  and  laK 
tation  of  nature.  If  a  poict  expresses  a  fine  sentiment,  this  mH 
be  styled  nature ;  if  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  another,  of 
to  whose  character  it  is  particularly  appropriate,  this  is  tiK 
work  of  art — of  genius  imitating  nature.  There  are,  wethi*™ 
three  stages  of  art  sufficiently  distinct.  In  the,  first,  tliep 
or  the  painter,  would  seize  on  some  of  the  most  prominent 
strongly  marked  features  of  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ot 
look  or  forget  so  many  of  inferior  importance,  as  to  render'  ™ 
work  highly  grotesque  and  absurd.  It  would,  however,  p 
bably  be  true  and  vigorous,  with  a  freshness  and  raciness  al 
it,  if  not  sufficient  to  redeem  its  faults  in  the  eyes  of  a  Fre 
critic,  yet  certainly  enough  to  delight  a  company  themselves 
civiliz^  than  the  artist.  In  the  second  stage  of  art,  the  read 
now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  wonderful  adventures, 
high  and  heroic  sentiments,  would  have  leisure  to  look  ab 
him,  and  would  begin  to  open  his  eyes  upon  the  strange 
partures  from  nature,  of  which  the  jioet  ha<l  been  guilty.  F 
of  his  discovery,  and  proud  to  give  law  to  genius,  the  critk 
would  now  begin  to  confine  the  poet’s  vagaries,  to  hedge  q 
his  way,  and  hang  weights  upon  his  limbs.  But  it  is  easy  to  m 
that  a  man,  so  circumstanced,  would  overdo  the  businesi; 
would  be  too  anxious  to  make  a  system  ;  would  deduce  gen^ 
ral  laws  from  particular  cases ;  iu  short,  would  thiuk  too  muck 
of  his  own  office,  and  too  little  of  the  pod’s.  Men,  in  mud 
greater  matters  than  these,  run  from  one  extreme  to  another; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  had  witnessed  the  straogt 
and  fantastic  trajectories  described  by  the  first  meteors  ii 
the  world  of  poetry,  should  too  strictly  define  the  path  ti 
be  described  by  more  regular  wanderers.  Nature,  liowever, 
could  not  always  be  fettered  by  rules :  there  is  a  lueJiuB 
between  the  rank  luxuriance  and  interminable  underwood  of  the 
forest  and  the  clippetl  hedges  of  a  Dutch  garden  ;  and  tliat  m^ 
dium  would  at  length  be  found.  In  the  third  stage  of  art  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  first  poets,  instead  of  having  surrendered 
themselves  too  freely  to  nature,  had  in  fact  not  imitated  her  suf¬ 
ficiently  ;  that  it  is  the  end  and  aim  of  art  to  be  perfectly  like 
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itlare-*at  least,  the  best  thiugs  in  nature^;  perfectly  like  the 
yffect  model  which  we  may  suppose  nature  to  have  imper* 
Lily  copied. 

I  We  by  uo  means  mean  to  say,  that  this  regular  gradation  of 
\celienee  would  take  place  in  every  nation ;  but  it  seems  the 
itur.il  course  of  things.  The  French  have  never  got  beyond 
hftt  we  have  considered  as  the  second  period  of  art, — the  age 
[  forms  and  rules,  and  all  the  pedantry  of  criticism.  In  our 
wti  country,  the  prodigious  genius  of  Shakspeare  stepped  at 
nee  into  the  third  period,  without  having  passed  through  the 
toiul. 

Tbe  most  delightful  and  the  most  arduous  business  of  the 
ramatic  poet,  is  the  delineation  of  chai*acter.  It  is  not  a  mere 
le  of  love  or  of  heroism,  that  the  reader  of  a  tragedy  requires  ; 
is  not  a  mere  tissue  of  splendid  sentiment  and  luxuriant  de- 
>ripaon  ;  but  it  is  a  forcible,  touching,  almost  palpable  display 
f  human  character,  at  once  natural  and  imaginative,  and  dis* 
riminating  without  being  individual.  This  is  a  thing  requiring 
uch  a  mixture  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  metaphysician,  and 
le  poet, — of  observation,  rehection,  and  imagination, — that  no 
e,  who  has  at  all  considered  the  subject,  can  wonder  at  the 
lall  portion  of  it  to  be  found  in  dramatic  poets  in  general, 
he  mere  poet  may  draw  a  character  highly  delightful,  no  doubt, 

)  the  imagination,  but  in  no  wise  interesting  to  the  feelings  ; 
beiug  not  of  this  w  orld,  and  therefore  altogether  unfit  for  dra- 
atic  action.  The  mere  metaphysician,  again,  may  bare  tlie 
art,  and  exhibit  every  pulsation  there  to  a .  mental  anatomist ; 
it  such  a  display  has  little  interest  to  a  popular  reader.  The 
lan  of  the  world  may  give  a  very  diaracieristic  and  a  very 
uchiug  picture  of  real,  or  eveu  of  fictitious  persons ;  but  without 
dressing  the  imagination  he  can  never  hope  to  excite  those 
i^h  aud  tempestuous  feelings  at  which  poetry  aims.  It  must  be 
mixture  of  these  three,  we  repeat,  that  will  produce  such  a 
haracter  as  Othello  or  Macbeth,  as  Hamlet  or  De  Montfort 
To  tbe  small  stock  of  characters  such  as  these,  we  fear  Sir. 
Sotheby  has  not  added.  Our  poetical  readers  must  be  well 
iware  of  a  species  of  personages  who  speak  in  good  heroics,  are 
emler  or  magnanimous,  in  love  or  in  a  passion,  all  according  to 
eceived  rule  and  ancieut  custom,  and  yet  who  never  interest  or  ■ 
atfect.  The  immediate  reason  of  this  is,  that  every  thiug  about 
them  is  general  and  uiidefiiied  ;  they  have  nothing  marked  in 
their  character,  no  little  touches  of  huiuauity  that  make  one  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  as  one's  own  relations  ;  the  ultimate  reason  of 

I^hich,  we  suspect  to  be,  that  the  Author  writes  rather  than 
feels ;  the  consequence  of  which  always  is,  and  always  must  be, 
to  be  read  rather  than  felt. 

A  more  specific  objection  to  some  of  Mr.  Sotheby’s  charac* 
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ters  is,  that  they  violate  the  truth  of  history.  History  often  affur^ 
the  fondest  subjects  for  dramatic  composition  ;  aud  as  childr^ 
always  ask  concerning  a  story,  ^  Is  it  true  ?’  so,  perhaps,  ^ 
find  some  additional  interest  in  an  historical  tragedy,  (tqq 
knowing  that  in  its  main  outline,  and  in  some  of  its  subordina^ 
incidents,  it  is  true.  But  it  is  not  this  additional  interest  only  of 
which  we  are  deprived,  when  tlie  characters  of  history  are  faW. 
fied ;  w  e  find  ourselves  called  upon  by  the  poet,  to  admire  a  per. 
son  whom  we  know  to  have  been  detestable  ;  and,  in  this  stru;. 
gle  between  the  truth  and  the  poet,  the  truth  is  sure  to  have  tb* 
advantage.  We  canuot  consider  the  whole  as  a  fiction  ;  we  set 
that  it  is  not  history  ;  and  the  result  is,  a  feeling  highly  unsatl«. 
factory.  Further,  when  characters  are  falsified,  facts  also,  bf 
which,  indeed,  characters  are  shewn,  must  necessarily  be  falsi* 
fied ;  and  we  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  the  people  con- 
ceriied,  no  sorrow  for  their  misfortunes,  when  we  know  in  w 
hearts,  and  cannot  by  any  endeavours  help  remembering,  tLai 
the  whole  matter  was  in  reality  directly  the  revei’se  of  what  his 
represented  to  have  been. 

A  line,  however,  must  be  drawn  between  alterations  of  his*, 
tory  and  additions  to  it.  It  will  have  occurred  to  most  of  oor 
readers  that,  in  many  of  Shakspeare’s  historical  plays,  persons 
never  mentioned  in  history,  sustain  a  very  considerable  part. 
Additions  to  history,  when  judiciously  made,  are  by  no  means 
liable  to  the  objections  urged  above.  They  do  not  involve  ant 
contradiction  between  the  poet  and  the  historian.  Things  might 
have  been  so,  for  any  thing  we  know.  Not  only  is  it  not  impro¬ 
bable,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  prince  Henry, 
in  the  days  of  his  wildness,  was  haunted  by  such  a  bein; 
asFalstafi*,  carrying  in  his  train  such  subordinate  wretches  is 
Poins,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Gadshill.  But,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  history,  assuredly  David  Rizzio  was  not  the  best  and 
most  disinterested  of  ministers ;  nor,  when  ‘  the  mine  explodes’, 
by  which  the  life  of  Darnley  is  terminated,  should  we  expect  to 
find  Mary  ^  amid  the  bursting  fragments,’  while  hastening  to 
apprize  him  of  that  danger  which  she  had  herself  just  discovered. 
From  fictions  like  these  the  mind  turns  away  with  disgust.  Xof 
is  the  matter  much  better  when  we  proceed  to  ‘  Ivan’ :  we  find 
that  this  unfortunate  prince  was  murdered  in  the  reign  of  tb« 
empress  Elizabeth. 

While  upon  this  subject,  w  e  cannot  but  just  mention  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  costume  in  the  tragedy  of  Orestes.  The  incidents'  ire 
more  like  those  of  a  modern  romance  than  of  a  sober  Gred 
tragedy.  When  Orestes,  returning  from  his  long  exile,  goes 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  father,  over  which,  if  we  understand  the 
matter  rightly,  is  placed  the  hero’s  statue  in  complete  armour, 
with  a  spear  in  its  hand,  how  does  the  classical  reader  bupi>05< 
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that  he  is  assured  of  his  designs  bein^  acceptable  or  not  to 
heaven  ?  By  the  flight  of  birds  ?  or  by  li^tnings  and  thunder- 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  ?  No ;  ‘  the  statue  wares 
‘  tlie  spear,’  and  a  voice  cries  ‘  Vengeance,  vengeance,  venge- 
<  ance which  same  voice,  by  the  by,  is  truly  hie  et  ubiqucy  as, 
in  the  course  of  the  play,  we  meet  with  it  in  the  bath,  and  in  the 
banquet-room.  Indeed,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  *  brazen 
*  bath’  would  mheh  rather  suit  some  *  black  forest’  or  *  mid- 
‘  night  hour,’  than  its  present  place. 

*  But  the  dread  deed  is  destin’d  in  the  place 
Where  bled  thy  father — at  the  hour  he  fell—  ^  * 

‘  Ores.  I  know  it— aye,  and  justly  so  ordain’d — 

*  Elec.  There  thou  must  wait  alone  th’  appointed  time: 

*  Ores.  Well— 

‘  Elec.  How  shall  pass  the  dreary  interval  ? 

No  light  has  glanc’d  on  that  accursed  spot 
Since  there  he  bled — 

‘  Ores.  A  lamp  dispels  the  gloom— 

^  *  Elec.  To  witness  what  I  the  robe  which  shrouded  him. 

Thrice  rent,  where  each  deep  stroke  did  pierce  his  heart. 

Thou  wilt  have  leisure  time  :  for  what  ?  to  gaze  on 
The  brazen  bath  crusted  with  unwash’d  stains : 

To  count  the  drops  of  blood  that  spot  the  floor  : 

And  gather  one  by  one,  wherever  scatter’d. 

Each  hair,  with  blood  distain’d,  rent  from  his  head. 

In  the  last  struggle  when  he  gasp’d  for  breath. 

*  Ores.  Thou  shak’st  my  soul. 

*  Elec.  And  thou  wilt  hear  his  groan 

As  the  adul tress  smote  him.*  pp.  350 — 1. 

If  we  pass  from  the  characters  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  S.’s 
stories,  we  shall  find  this  in  general  embarrassed  and  obscure, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  plot  at 
the  first  reading.  Not  that  the  dramas  are  crowded  with  inci¬ 
dent;  on  the  contrary,  had  what  there  is  been  more  clearly 
brought  out,  there  could  have  been  no  objection  even  to  more. 

But  a  drama,  of  which  the  characters  are  tame,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  ill-conducted,  may  yet  be  pleasing  from  its  poetry  ; 
either  from  occasional  snatches  of  sentiment  and  description,  or 
from  the  more  powerful  display  of  passion  in  the  passionate 
parts.  A  reader,  previously  ac'quaint^l  with  Mr.  Sotheby’s  pro¬ 
ductions,  w'ould  perhaps  expect  to  find  him  elegant  in  the 
former  walk,  and  rather  cold  and  uninteresting  in  the  latter. 
We  shall  endeavour  to'  enable  him  to  judge  how  far  these  ex- 
|)ectations  are  likely  to  be  answered  in  the  present  volume. 

^  Zamorin  and  Zama’  opens  with  a  priest,  alone,  before  the 
altar  of  the  sun,  and  addressing  that  supposed  deity  in  behalf  of 
his  country.  We  should  clearly  have  preferred  such  an  address, 
after  the  mind  had  been  previously  >vrought  up  to  share  in  the 
feelings  of  the  priest.  It  is  one  great  art  in  poetry,  never  to 
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bring  llie  reader  all  at  ouce  into  an  atiDos|iliere  for  wbicli  lie  isno^ 
prepared.  Nothing  can  be  less  like  the  beginning  of  one  o( 
Sbakspeare’s  plays,  tlian  this  aposiro}>be  of  Villoma. 

*  God  of  my  fathers !  bear  me. 

Thou,  Uiroa’d  oti  dame !  Thou  at  whose  dawn,  the  world, 

Thy  visible  creation,  bursts  the  veil 

Of  darkness,  and  in  new-born  life  and  lustre 

Sees  all  that  breathe,  look  up.  and  bless  thy  be^s  : 

Hear  my  deep  anguish  !  Now  no  more,  my  voice 
Calls  down,  as  once  in  happier  years,  thy  ray. 

Pure  SQurce  of  being,  thro’  the  womb  of  earth 
To  stream  fertility.  No  more  thy  priest,  1 

Fresh  gathering  from  the  spring  free  tribute,  la)rs  i 

The  prime  of  the  year,  of  herb,  and  fruit,  and  dow’r, 

Nature’s  sweet  ottering,  on  thy  bloodless  shrine. 

Far  other  gifts  I  bring:  receive  these  spoils. 

That  mournful  on  thy  golden  gates  1  hang, 

•The  lance,  the  helni,  and  buckler :  while  1  call 
On  thee,  once  God  of  Peace,  to  arm  thy  sons  ' 

With  dauntless  fortitude.  Let  brave  Zaniorin 

i\gain  exultant  from  Pizarro’s  host 

Return  ;  and  on  thy  heav'n-born  child,  sole  heir 

Of  slain  Huascar,  Irere,  in  triumph,  fix 

The  crown  that  grac’d  his  sires  on  Cuzco’s  throne  V  p.  163—4. 

The  following  description  of  Alpine  scenery  exhibits  a  fair 
'  sjHfciraen  of  Mr.  S.’s  descriptive  ])o\vers.  We  do  not  know  that 
it  is  very  pleasing,  though  evidently  laboured  : — wx  are  sure  that 
it  is  not  dramatic. 

‘  Oh  glorious  Sun  !  illumin'd  by  thy  beams 
These  wastes  of  snow,  these  Alpine  solitudes 
Have  pow’r  to  sooth  me.  [advancing,  and  looking  on  different 
parts. j  How  distinct  each  rock, 

Sraooth-hrow’d,  or  spiring  high  its  tapering  peak ! 

Yon  range  of  wavy  sweep,  and  this  that  breaks 
Eastward  in  varied  forms  like  floating  clouds ! 

Their  hues,  how  changeful  !  these,  of  roseate  glow. 

Those,*  azure-dy’d  ;  and  some  that  climb  the  sky 
Fling  to  the  light  their  summits  cop’d  w  ith  gold ! 

Oh  thou,  who  spak’st  creation  into  birth. 

How  glorious.  Lord  of  Nature,  these  thy  works : 

How  awfully  sublime  !'  pp.  — 30. 

The  subject  of  the  lines  wc  give  next,  is  common,  but  it  is 
one  that  always  interests  ;  and  it  is  here  prettily  managed. 

,  *  He  who  now  entreats  you. 

Had  birth  ’mid  rocks  and  mountains,  on  whose  brow 
Th’  eternal  snows  have  rest,  in  a  green  vale 
Where  shepherds  tend  their  flocks,  in  tlie  brief  season 
When  summer  looks  on  Alpine  solitudes. 

Lady,  tlie  birtli-place  of  the  mountaineer 
Is  twin’d  around  the  heart— We  may,  at  times, 
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In  the  pursuit  oF  wealth  and  pow’r*  forget  it. 

But  His  within  the  heart :  and  if,  perchance 
We  hear  the  horn  that  calls  the  herd  to  pasture, 

Or  catch  a  rude  note  of  the  green  corn-pipe 

That  breathes  our  natiye  melodies,  each  day 

Hour  after  hour,  consumed  by  fond  regret 

We  waste  away,  no  more  revisiting  -  - 

The  spot  where  first  our  naked  foirtstep  sported— 

Do  not  deny  me  :  let  me  there  return,  *  /  ^  ‘  ^ 

And  eWe  the  remnant  of  life’s  troublous  day  *  *  ’  * 

In  privacy  and  peace/  p.  27.  *  ’ 

We  shall  add  the  miseries,  of  second  sight,  that  Ma^t  dread 
curse  of  angry  heaven.’ 

‘  Donald,  Enough, 

Death  and  dire  woes  that  make  the  grave  a  refuge 
Wait  thee  and  all  mankind  :  there  too  shall  Donald 
Rest  with  his  fathers,  those  who  never  knew 
That  the  prophetic  curse  hung  o^er  their  child  ; — 

Or  never  had  the  day  that  saw  his  birth 
H  heir  blessing  heard.  Leave  me. 

*  Bothxvell,  •  first.yiekl  me  answer. 

*  Doji,  Misjudging  mortal !  mark  old  Donald*s  warning  : 

Mark  what  the  burden  of  the  woe  laid  on*  him :  ‘ 

^Tis  mine  to  view  in  youth^s  feir  opening  flow’r, 

Th’  untimely  worm  that  wastes  it.  I  beheld 
My  virgin  bride,  when  first  I  claspM  her  charms, 

Pale  in  her  winding  sheet.  And  now  my  mind 

Is  dark  with  horrors,  such  as  thou  must  feel,  .  ^ 

If,  ere  the  hour,  thou  clearly  oould’st  discern 
The  ills  that  wait  on  life.  Hast- thou  a  hope  ^ 

Feed  on  it :  does  a  wish  thy  pulse -beat  quicken  ? 

Indulge  it,  and  thy  heart  will  leap  witli  gladness  ; 
Butr-whosoe^er  tboii  art,  hear,  younger  man  I 
The  fruits^  of  hoac  experience :  pass  thy  days 
In  trust  and  resignation  on  heaven's  will,  • 

But  seek  not  to  foreknow  what  God  in  mercy 
Has  from  man's  search  conceaPd.^— pp.  31 — 2. 

The  following  passage  contains  the  nightly  terrors  of  the 
murderess  Clytemnestra.  Perhaps  it  is  not  of  difficult  mauu- 
iseture. 

*  C/y.  He  justly  fell ;  and  ever  on  this  day 
We  hold  a  solemn  festiFal  at  Argos, 

In  honour  of  my  nuptials  with  /Egisthus ; 

Add — if  thou  wilt — of  triumph  o'er  the  slain. 

This  too  is  known  to  all — but 'Its  not  known, 

That  ever  duly  on  this  day’s  return,  '' 

E’en  at  the  very  instant,  at  the  dead 
Of  midnight,  when  I  smote  him,  a  deep  groan, 

Such  as  he  utter'd  when  he  fell  beneath  me, 
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Bursts  on  my  ear:  and  one,  who  cries*  revenge/* 

Floats  by ;  a  shapeless  figure  indistinct : 

For  I  have  gaz’d  on’t  with  unalter’d  eye, 

’Till  the  dim  shadow  vanish’d  from  my  sight. 

Last  night  the  groan  was  heard,  the  voice  was  heard  • 

Of  one  who  cried  “  revenge  — the  shadow  floated  ; 

But,  gradually  th.*  uncertain  shape  assum’d 
The  form  of  Agamemnon,  mail’d  in  arms, 

Such  as  he  stands,  terrific  on  his  tomb. 

*  Cal.  Did^t  thou  then  gaze  with  an  unalter’d  eye  ? 

*  C/y.  No — 'twas  himself — 1  could  not  gaze  on  him. 
But,  ere  1  turn’d,  1  saw  the  wound  1  made  : 

And  thro*  his  corselet  gush’d  the  blood  :  he  caught  it. 

And  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  pour’d  forth 
An  offering  to  the  Furies:  then  drew  near 
And  cast  the  dregs  on  me.*  pp.  301 — 2. 

Again.  '  . 

*  Thou  see’st  before  thee. 

No  queen  resplendent  in  the  pomp  of.pow’r. 

Her  high  soul  swelling  o’er  with  boundless  bliss. 

The  unfed  beggar,  shivering  at  my  gate. 

Is  far  more  blest  than  1 !  —he,  at  the  close 
Of  each  sad  day,  in  rest  of  sleep  may  find 
Belief  from  woe :  and  revel  in  the  dream 
That  lifts  him  o’er  this  world’s  unequal  lot. 

To  feast  with  Jove — my  dream  is  of  the  dead — 

Of  spirits  howling  in  eternal  torture — 

And  when  I  rise, 

’Tis  from  the  bed  of  visionary  horrors 
To  feel  them  real.’  p.  344. 

^  Thou  know’st  not  what  it  is  : 

Thou  hast  no  stain  of  blood  upon  thy  soul. 

Could’st  thou  conceive  ! — no— none  but  murtherers  can. 
The  tortures  that  await  them ! — I  have  felt  them — 

1  have  giv’n  answer  at  the  dead  of  night 
To  tongueless  calls :  my  couch  has  been  beset 
With  shapeless  forms :  the  Furies  of  the  slain 
Have  toss’d  their  torches  round  me,  and  their  locks 
Knotted  with  adders — ’  p.  345. 

The  self-devotion  of  Orestes  is  strikins:. 

*  Nay,  sigh  not. 

No  pitying  sigh,  no  sound  of  soothing  voice 

Must  now  be  heard  by  me.  Such  sounds  would  melt  me. 

I  have  held  conference  with  a  form*  of  ^ night ; 

My  powers,  each  sense,  and  living  faculty, 

My  soul,  and  its  affections,'  all  are  bound 
To  beings  that  inhabit  other  worlds : 

To  this  estrang’d  and  dead.’  p.  339. 
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i  >Ve  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Sotheby’s  powers  in 
the  higher  dej)ar(ments  of  poetry ; — in  the  delineation  of  strong, 
lempestuous,  overwhelming  passion.  And  here  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  tragedy,  the  Confession,  which  , we  cer¬ 
tainly  think  by  far  the  best  in  the  volume.  We  need  not  enter 
particularly  into  the  fable  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Julian,  count 
of  Tortona,  has  won  and  wedded  Agnes,  the  daughter  of- No¬ 
vara  ;  that,  farther,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with,  won,  and  wed- 
Kllen,  a  low-born  girl ;  that  Ellen,  on  the  discovery  of  her  • 
fhaine,  goes  mad;  that  he  attends  her  for  some  time  in  this 
Mate ;  that,  having  exacted  from  him  a  promise  never  again 
to  look  upon  her  till  dead  or  dying,  she  thenceforward  wanders 
-bout  alone,  till  found  by  Agnes,  the  deserted  Countess,  who 
takes  her  home,  soothes  her  madness,  and  spends  her  life  in 
attending  upon  her.  Julian,  meanwhile,  having  by  letter  or- 
<lered  his  Countess  to  raise  a.monument  to  him,  and  consider 
him  as  dead,  retires  to  a  convent,  where,’  under  the  name  of 
Alfonso,  he  assumes  the  office  of  hospitalier,  and  in  the  zeal 
and  self-devotion  with  which  he  perforins  its  functions,  endea¬ 
vours  to  forget  his  love,  bis  crimes,  and  his  misfortunes. 

*  Alf.  About  my  twentieth  year. 

Ten  years  now  past ;  \^raduallg  becomes  more  and  more  c(mjkstd.'\ 
nay — wonder  not.  These  locks 
Once  dark  as  jet,  on  sudden  chang’d  to  grey. 

That  night  I  stnbb’d  myself ;  and,  whence  this  che^k 
With  more  than  time’s  deep  traces  sadly  furrow’d. 

Your  haunts  can  witness.  At  my  twentieth  year— 

Till  then,  each  wish  indulg’d,  that  Fancy  form’d. 

Oh  had  I,  ere  that  time,  by  Heav’n’s  kind  chast’ning. 

But  tasted  at  the  brim,  but  sipp’d  one  drop 
Of  that  sad  cup  whose  bitter  dregs  I  drain. 

Haply  1  had  not  been  the  man  1  am  ! 

Virtue  had  charms  for  me.  No — no.  It  sprung  not 
From  Heav’n’s  eternal  root :  Twas  the  frail  flow’r 
That  gaily  blossoms  in  life’s  sunshine  day.’  pp.  258,  259. 


‘  Oh,  miserable  Ellen  !— 

Her,  her  I  wedded. 

Pro.  You  said  Novara’s  daughter  was  your  wife. 

Alf.  [much  agitated.’\  Yet,  yet  I  wedded  Ellen— -didst  thou 
think  ■  *  '■ 

One  of  such  purity,  not  angels  purer. 

Had  deign’d  to  meet  my  love,  save  that  she  deem’d 
A  husband’s  rightful  arms  were  linkt  in  hers. 

Pro.  But  where  is  Ellen  ?  , 

Alf.  Ha! 

Pro.  Tortona’s  Countess 

Erewhile — 

Alf  [half  frantic.^  Where,  where  is  Ellen  ? 

Would  that  I  saw  that  angel  stretch’d  before  me 
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In  any  form  of  death  :  her  pale  cheek  cold ;  \  B 

And  the  mild  lan^or  of  her  azure  eye  B 

*  Fixt  as  I  gaz’d  upon  it !  would  to  heaT*n  B 

That  on  your  barbarous  rocks  I  found  her  corse,  B 

Transfixt  w  ith  light’ning !  so  she  were  but  dead. '  B ; 

Then,  ere  th*  avenger  call’d,  I  should  once  more  B 

Know  what  it  is  to  weep.  Oh !  Ellen,  Ellen  V  pp.  260,  261.  I 

< no  voice  I 

Ere  told,  till  now,  that  I,  Tortona’s  lord,  _  I 

Garb’d  like  a  peasant  of  the  northern  .Alps,  I 

Watch’d  at  craz’d  Ellen’s  side,  where’er  she  stray’d,  ■ 

Begg’d  from  poor  hinds,  and  forc’d,  w*here  praj'rs  avail’d  not,  I 
’I  he  scanty  meal  that  fed  her.  None  e’er  told  m 

That  oil,  to  sooth  her  woe,  o’er  unknown  rocks  I 

I  toil’d,  and  smooth’d  her  way  to  Milan’s  vale:  I 

And  clasp’d  her  in  these  arms  when  on  my  tomb  •  R 

She  sunk  in  tearless  swoon.’  pp.  263,  264.  ■ 

*  Where  is  she  uow  ?  «  I 

Is  the  deep  slumber  of  the  dead  upon  her  ?  [^  frantic.]  I 

Weeps  she,  or  raves,  lone,  reft  or  every  friend?  I 

Hark?  hark?  on  me  she  calls — I  come.  '  ‘  I 

Pro.  Restrain  him.  '  *  I 

Ok  hold  Ims  strugfriing  limbs.  Soothe,  soothe  him  beav’nt'  I 
Alf.  \jifler  violently  strii^ingy  breaks  from  them/\  I 

Ye  shall  not  hold  me  here,  unseen  of  men  :  I 

No.  I  whi  stalk  comsusslon’d  o’er  the  world  I 

Like  Heaven’s  enquiring  spirit.  Guilt  shall  shake  I 

At  my  approach,  and  youth  turn  grey  before  me.  I 

Look,  when  I  view  tke  boy  in  kistihood  I 

Of  health  and  beauty,  as  he  reels  along  I 

To  the  deluded  virgm,  in  bis  grasp  I 

I  will  infix  this  (li^er.  At  my  bidding  I 

The  breast,  that  glow’d  beneath  his  touch,  shsdl  bleed.  I 
She  toe,  shall  deem  the  blow — Oh  I  Ellen  !  answer —  I 

Far  kinder  than  the  kiss  that  fir’d  her  soul.  I 

There  end  her  woes :  and  while  she  rests  in  peace,  I 

His  eye  may  look  on  heav’n  :  mine,  never  more.’  pp.  264,  265. 

He  escapes  from  the  convent,  and  by  one  of  the  coupa  de 
theatre  rescues  his  two  wives  ftom  assassins.  ‘  The  reader 
shall  of  the  aiiagneribis,  as  the  critics  term  it,  betweea 

him  and  Agnes.  We  do  not  think  it  very  touching. 

•  Oh  what  words 

o  ,  ^ 

Can  rightly  praise,  what  earthly  gifts  reward  thee  ? 

Thus,  on  thy  hand,  the  Countess  of  Tortow 
Prints  the  warm  kiss  of  gratitude.  I 

jllf.  [^/alls  prostrate^ '  Oh— oh. 

Agnes.  Whence  that  deep  groan  ?  the  assassin’s  steel  has 
pierc’d  him. 

Alf,  [^looking  t/p.Q  Not  thau.-!  felt  it  not,  Stuke— -strike 
dead. 
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Agnes.  What— for  iliis  deed  ?  Let  it  not  griere  thy  soul— 
Long  ages  past,  a  voice  from  heav’n  decre^, 

•<  Who  spills  man’s  blooci,  by  man  his  blood  be  spilt.” 

Why  art  thou  silent  ?  Speak. 

A[f>  But — but  forgive  me. 

Agnes.  In  what  hast  thou  oftended  ? 

Alf.  [to  hint  self.]  I  must  speak. 

The  threaten'd  torments  of  the  world  to  come, 

Where  sinners  meet  their  doom,  are  center'd  here. 

Agnes.  In  what  hast  thou  offended  ? 

Alf.  I  have  left 

The  path  where  Virtue  led  me':  1  have  strown 
Id  the  smooth  vale  of  innocence  and  peace. 

Rank  baleful  seed :  and  I  have  pluck'd  its  fruit 
That  leaves  a  scar  and  blister  on  the  soul. 

When  all  of  earth  sinks  to  its  native  dust. 

You  know  me  now.  Away — 

A^es.  I  know  none  such. 

Alf.  But  you  do  know  my  voice. 

Agnes.  Lift  up  thy  cowl : 

Thy  features  may  instruct  me. 

Alf.  Ask  not  that. 

You’ll  turn  away  in  horror. 

A^es.  If  thy  guilt 

Augnt  touches  me,  this  act  of  rescu'd  life 
Obliterates  all  trace  of  past  offence. 

Lift  up  thy  cowl,  [He  Hfts  it  up  reluctantly. 

Oil  Heav'ns ! — I  know  thee  not. 

Nay— go  not  hence. 

Alf.  I  would  not  shock  thy  soul— 

[To  himself.']  I  will  not  see  her  more.  But— oh— her  pardon  ! 

I  am  (but  do  not  gaze  on  me)  I  was. 

In  happier  years^  when  Virti^  led  my  steps, 

Thy  husband — 

Agnes,  [she  recollects  hint^  and  screams.']  Thou— my  husband ! 
Julian !  Julian ! 

And  yet — Pknew  thee  not.  Thou  shaft  not  leave  me. 

My  arras  shall  hold  thee.  Thou  art  more  thau  pardon'd, 
Husband !'  pp.  275,  573. 

Pass  we  ou  to  the  delirium  of  Ellen. 

‘  EUen.  [i«  a  delirium^  So— enter  in,  I  pray  you, 

Strangers  and  all :  it  is  but  once  a  year 
We  thus  make  holiday.  Not  so — ^notBo— ^ 

^ou  trip  jt  awkwardly,  and  mar  the  measure. 

The  pipe’s  not  out  of  tune,  your  step  lacks  ear. 

Oh— I  have  scarcely  breath  at  once  to  dance 
And  teach  the  motion/  p.284. 

‘  EUen.  Hark  !  'twas  the  shepherd's  pipe ! 

Away  \  away  I  haste — to  the  green  hills  fly. 

1  will  no  longer,  while  the  dog- star  flames, 

IV.  N.  E.  2  F 
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Doze  in  your  sultry  plains.  The  Hat  air  lies 
Here,  here,  like  lead  on  me :  it  weiglis  down 
The  souPs  free  wing.  Haste,  to  the  green  hills,  fly. 

How  daintily  the  cool  breeze  fans  my  .brow, 

Tangling  my  locks  in  many  a  mazy  twine  ! 

Clliub  o^er  yon  mountain’s  peak,  that  props  im  Heav’n  : 
Mind  not  that  mass  of  snow:  so — heave  itoli. 

Agnes.  Compose  thyself :  here,  on  my  bosom  rest. 

Ellen.  Speak  low— speak  very  low< — only  in  whispers— 
You  know  not  what  it  is.  Stranger !  that  mass 
Which  rock-like  beetles  o’er  you,  is  loose  snow. 

The  mule-bell  must  not  tinkle  while  it  passes  i 
Its  very  echo  bursts  it. 

Hail,  once  more,  •. 

My  native  land !  hail  sweetest  interchange 
Of  all  that  chiefly  gladdens  eye  and  ear. 

Bright  lakes,  the  pine-clad  mount,  and  hill  and  dale  1 
Hark!  ’twas  the  Alpine  lark  that  upward  trill’d: 

Angels  may  bear  it  now  ;  ’tis  mute  to  earth. 

And  oh  that  sound,  most  sweet  at  distance  heard, 

The  hidden  waterfall,  that  in  still  moon  light 
Makes  pleasant  music  to  light-tripping  elves. 

Thou  peaceful  hut !  thou  vine,  that  I  have  taught 
To  clcisp  the  rock ;  and  thou  my  summer  bow’r. 

Where  underneatli  the  green  bough’s  canopy 
I  sat,  nor  wish’d  for  the  eagle’s  stretch  of  wing, 

'fhat  swept  the  upper  world  :  oh  never  more 
Will  I  away.  On  you  my  eye  first  glanc’d. 

On  you  my  dying  look  shall  close  in  peace  ; 

And  there  the  sod  shall  rise  that  hides  poor  Ellen. 

Pray  for  me — oh,  I  die.’  pp.  284 — 286.  r 

We  have  no  more  room  for  quotation.  The  play  emkv 
Ellen’s  forgiveness  and.  blessing  on  the  Count,  and  the 
of  both. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Sotheby^s  volume,  to  which  i 
hope  that  we  have  paid  due  attention — such  attention  as 
that  must  have  engaged  some  years  of  its  Author’s  life, 
from  a  candid  critic.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  often  felt  i! 
ing  the  reading  of  it ;  lest,  however,  writing  under  this  ch 
viction,  we  should  prejudice  our  readers  against  it,  we  h? 
taken  care  to  extract  those  passages  which  to  us  appear 
very  best  in  the  volume.  Let  the  work  be  judged  by  fc 
rather  than  by  our  strictures. 
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IE  advancement  of  our  means  of  curing  or  alleviating 
disease,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
lology,  that  it  is  always  a  pleasing  part  of  our  duty  to  have 
pportunity  of  noticing  the  labours  of  those,  who,  to  a  care- 
id  attentive  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  disease,  have 
ixl  an  inquiry  idto  those  changes  of  structure  which  are 
monly  induced  by  morbid  action,  and  who  have  thus  sought 
nnetL  by  the  most  certain  attainable  means,  the  signs  of 
se  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  suflFering  orgai.  It  is 
hese  means  alone  that  medicine  can  ever  be  brought  to  that 
ee  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  which,  we  have  no 
)t,it  will  one  day  reach  ;  and  that  shall  enable  the  physician 
\ercise  that  judicious  discrimination,  by  which  diseases  that 
t  the  functions  only,  may  be  separated  from  those  that  im- 
or  destroy  the  structure,  and  phenomena  that  are  essen- 
and  invariably  connected  with  the  ditferent  tlegrees  and 
of  morbid  action,  shall  be  separated  from  those  which 
^rregular  or  accidental.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  Dr. 
t  has  conducted  the  inquiry,  now  under  our  consideration, 
the  nature  of  a  disease  that  falls  with  peculiar  severity  on 
ngaging  period  of  infancy,  and  often  withers  the  pleasing 
ipations  of  parental  kindness  and  affection,  blasting  the 
r 

*  Infants  of  the  spring 

Full  ofl  before  their  blossoms  are  disclosed.* 

|o  domestic  affliction,  arising  out  of  the  ravages  of  this  fre- 
}tly  inexorable  disease  in  his  own  family,  the  Author  in- 
s  us  his  Essay  owes  its  existence,  as  he  was  on  that  ac- 
t  led  to  give  his  most  anxious  and  unremitting  attention 
disease,  and  to  lament  the  poverty  of  information  sup- 
f>y  our  practical  writers.  If  Dr.  Watt’s  opportunities  of 
'<ition  have  not  enabled  him  to  give  a  perfect  and  complete 
yet  he  has  certainly  supplied  us  with  a  full  and  copious 
of  the  disease,  and  a  minuto  and  faithful  detail  of  the 
Homs;  while  the  elucidations  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
ittomical  investigation,  confer  on  his  work  a  high  degree 
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of  value  and  importance.  Whether  the  information  cout 
in  tiiis  Essay  will  render  our  treatment  of  the  disease 


successful,  or  not,  we  do  not  venture  to  predict ;  but  it  win 
taiuly  give  greater  precision  and  uniformity  to  the  views  uf 
practitioner,  and  a  higher  degree  of  precision  in  the 
ment  of  those  curative  means  which  are  in  his  power. 
to,  indeed,  the  treatment  pursued  lias  not  been  directed  bi 
very  certain  principle;  it  has  varied  of  course  with  thev^] 
which  have  b^n  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
has,  in  consequence,  been  most  commonly  directed  to  the 
moval  of  that  spasmodic  action  which  has  been  supposed 
constitute  its  proximate  cause. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  severe  pneumonic  iailair 
tion,  has,  of  course,  called  for  a  deviation  from  this  praJ 
hi  particular  instances  ;  but  this  inflammatory  action  has  m 
generally  regarded  rather  as  an  accidental  circumstance,  til 
as  a  specific  aitd  constant  condition ;  and  to  have  arisen  o] 
out  01  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  which  rei 
tliein  readily  susceptible  of  inflammatory  action,  than  as  \M 
in  any  considerable  or  constant  degree  essentially  eonu.^ 
with  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  malady.  That  this  wis 
opinion  of  Cullen,  is  manifest  from  his  having  classed  it,ii 
Nosological  arrangement,  with  the  spasmodic  diseases ;  aid 
his  first  lines  be  expresses  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  noecv^ 
connected  with  fever*.  This,  too,  appears  to  have  been  tliei 
niou  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham.  Dr.  Watt,  however^i 
has  certainly  paid  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  disease, 
entitles  him  to  speak  confidently,  thinks  that  fever  is  al^ 
present,  and  that  in  fact  the  disease  belongs  to  the  order 
inflammatory  afTections.  The  fatal  cases  are  of  course  the 
ones  from  which  incontestible  evidence  can  be  produced,  a* 
tlie  nature  of  the  affection  which  immediately  preceded  d 
and  these  seem  to  afford  uniform  evidence  of  the  existcnii 
inflammatory  action ;  but  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  dlsed 
the  evidence  is,  iu  our  ojunion,  less  conclusive.  Dr,  Watt,hf 
ever,  remarks, , that 

*  Even  in  the  mildest  cases,  as  long  as  the  kinks  continue,  u 
is  always  some  part  of  the  day  when  the  presence  of  fever  can  be 
tected.  It  may  he  so  slight  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice,  but 
an  attentive  observer,  who  has  opportunities  of  seeing  the  p^ 

*  day  and- night,  it  Is  abundantly  obvious/ 

The  character  of  the  fever  varies  so  much  in  differco^ 
riods  of  tlie  disease,^  and  in'  diflferent  cases,  that  Dr.  W. 
ders  it  to  form  several  distiuct  varieties. 


^  The  first  is  that  anomalous  febrile  state  which  accompanies  ^ 
or  less,  even  the  mildest  forms  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Darwin,  ^ 
tS>ly  to  bis  theoretical  views,  caUs  it  a  sensitive  fever.  It 
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isbt  more  of  the  Inflammatory  than  typhoid  type,  but  Is,  perhaps, 
QTt  of  compound  of  the  two.  The  pulse  at  least  would  lead  us .  to 
pect  so.  In  freouency  it  resembles  the  latter,  while,  in  point  of 
Jness  it  is  more  like  what  we  meet  with  in  inflammatory  diseases, 
ticularly  those  of  membranous  substances,  such  as  the  stomach  and 
?stines.  In  almost  every  case  of  this  kind,  even  where  there  is 
r  little  appearance  of  disease,  the  pulse  is  variable,  easily  accele* 
d  on  the  least  exertion ;  and  at  times  becoming  more  irregular 
n  very  inadequate  causes,  such  as  speaking  a  tew  words  louder 
n  usual,  turning  suddenly  in  bed,  or  otherwise  altering  the  posi- 
1  of  the  body.  I  have  detected  the  presence  of  fever  in  chincough 
this  state  of  the  pulse  more  readily  than  by  any  other  circumstance 
never.* 

The  second  stage  of  fever  is  that  truly  typhoid  form  which  I  have 
n  endeavouring  to  describe.  In  this  state  there  is  nothing  so  re- 
rkable  as  the  quickness  of  the  pulse.  From  being  full  and  mode- 
^Iy  slow  it  passes  at  once  to  almost  innumerable  frequency,  and  is 
n  so  weak  as  hardly  to  be  felt.  In  the  case  of  my  daughter, 
ugh  I  made  tKe  attempt  at  least  a  hundred  times,  I  never  could 
lilt  twenty  successive  beats.  In  some  other  cases  I  found  less  diffi- 
T  in  this  respect,  but  in  all  of  them  the  quickness,  smallness,  and 
gularity  of  the  pulse  is  very  striking.  It  is  in  fact  such  as  we 
ost  never  meet  with,  except  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  is 
ed  in  the  bronchiae.* 

The  third  state  of  fever  is  more  decidedly  characteristic  of  in- 
imation.  The  pulse  is  not  so  quick,  but  it  is  full  and  hard,  at- 
ied  with  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  occasional  pain  in  the 
St,  increased  heat,  loaded  tongue,  and  all  the  other  signs  of  pneu- 
lic  inilammation.  Alarming,  however,  as  these  symptoms  are, 
disease  in  this  form  is  much  more  manageable  than  when  the  pulse 
uick  and  small.  The  path  of  practice  is  more  obvious,  and  proper 
ms  are  likely  to  be  sooner  resorted  to.  The  chief  danger  in  these 
K  arises  from  the  tendency  of  suppuration  and  abscess.  In  many 
mices,  in  spite  of  the  most  active  treatment,  it  has  terminated  iu 
way  and  proved  fatal.*  p.  56. 

Ve  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  this  description 
be  varieties  in  the  character  of  fever  in  Chincough  ;  but  an 
dry  naturally  arises,  to  which  Dr.  Watt  does  not  appear  to 
0  have  sufficiently  adverted.  Does  this  variation  in  the  cha- 
ter  of  the  fever  arise  from  progressive  changes  which  take 
-S  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, —  or  does  it  owe  its  origin  to 
inflammation  occupying  different  -structures,  in  diflferent 
K,— or  is  it  connected  with  peculiarities  of  individual  constita* 

^  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  fear  we  have  not  yet  the 
ins  of  resolving ;  but  until  this  can  be  done,  the  pathology  of 
disease  must  be  considered  as  incomplete. 

W att  is  indeed  anxious  to  establish  a  resemblance  almoat 
)unfmg  to  identity,  between  this  disease  and  that  inflammatory 
ctioa  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  bronchia^  which  has 
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lately  been  denominated  bronchitis  :  but  thougli  the  si* 


in  many  cases  is  very  great,  yet  it  cannot  be  considered  asc 
plete,  for  those  cases  which  liave  symptoms  nciirly  alii^ 
pneiDnonic  inflammation,  must  be  regarded  as  exceptions ; 
indeed,  if  established,  would  it  clear  up  all  the  obscure  point, 
the  history  of  this  disease.  The  existence,  however,  of 
sive  inflammation  in  most  severe  cases,  is  a  fact  established 


only  by  the  evidence  of  symptoms,  but  by  the  still  stronger  j 
timony  of  anatomical  examination.  The  information  com/ 


in  Dr.  W.’s  work  on  tliis  subject,  is  highly  imjmrtant,  as  it 
this  fact  in  the  strongest  |)oiiit  of  view,  and  affords  most 
sive  evidence  of  tlie  importance  of  the  early  employracBi 
curative  means,  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  carrying  i- 
frequently  to  the  greatest  extent  which  the  pow'ers  of  the  sv 
will  bear.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
reports  on  this  subject,  which  we  arc  induced  to  transcribe 
the  satisfaction  of  our  professional  readers.  The  subject  v 
daughter  of  the  Author’s,  four  years  and  a  half  old. 

‘  The  lungs  were  found  of  a  purple  colour,  irregularly  intui?^ 
with  whitish  spots  slightly  elevated,  which  were  found  to  be  owl 
a  mixture  of  air  and  mucus  under  the  pleura.  There  were  no: 
sions  between  the  pleurae,  but  the  lungs  had  not  collapsed  near 
much  as  usual.  On  the  convex  surface  of  the  right  lung,  a  very  * 
quantity  of  tough  purulent  looking  matter  was  observed,  ^ 
seemed  to  have  escaped  by  one  or  two  small  openings  in  the  j  ■ 
whether  the  consequence  of  rupture  or  erosion  could  not  be 
mined.  Similar  matter  w^as  found  interspersed  through  the  sub? 


of  the  lungs,  but  there  was  no  w  here  any  cyst  containing  it. 
Jungs  felt  knotty,  and  uncommonly  firm  in  some  parts,  but  on  ol 
into  them  no  tubercles,  such  as  are  met  with  in  phthisis,  could  be 
tected.  In  some  places,  though  their  bulk  was  increased,  they- 
firm,  and  sunk  in  water ;  in  others  they  sunk  from  being  coila[ 
though  not  indurated.  The  pleura  corlalis  seemed  rather  more  v: 
lar  than  common.  The  trachea  was  slightly  inflamed  on  its  lo?- 
surface,  and  covered  with  a  quantity  of  frothy  mucus,  interir 
with  a  small  portion  of  purulent-like  matter,  which  increased  in 
tity  downwards,  till  it  nearly  plugged  up  the  smaller  raraiticaucr. 
p.  131. 

In  this  ease  the  disease  appears  to  have  passed  throu^ 
whole  course,  until  the  lungs  were  no  longer  capable  of  peri 

•  •  nr*  1.1.  _ 


iiig  their  office,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was,  pr 


0-^ 


the  entire  deprivation  of  the  influence  of  the  respiratory 
on  the  blood  in  its  circulation  through  the  lungs.  The  evii 


which  it  affords,  however,  of  the  presence  of  the  most  exkL 
and  destructive  iiiflarninatory  process  in  these  vital  orgaa 
complete  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  morally  certain  that 
but  the  most  active  and  judicious  application  of  appr'r 
treatment,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  disease,  could  arre-l 
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[Hirsc  of  this  disorganizing  process.  It  is  im]>ortant  to  remark, 
lat  this  was  a  case  in  >vliich,  from  the  perioi)  at  which  it  assumed 
threatenini^  aspec;^)  tlie  pulse  w^as  so  quick  as  to  make  it  ex- 
me\y  ditticult  to  ascertain  its  frequency  ;  we  must,  however, 
•for  our  readers  for  the  history  of  the  case  to  the  work  itself, 
hat  portion  of  it  which  embraces  the  histories  and  dissections, 
ill  be  studied  with  interest  and  advantage  by  all  who  seek  to 
)tain  practical  deductions  from  a  careful  comparison  of  symp- 
ms  with  morbid  appearances  ;  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most 
iluablepart  of  the  work. 

It  strikes  us  as  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  Dr. 
I'att,  with  these  cases  and  dissections  before  him,  could  allow 
mself  to  be  so  far  led  astray  from  the  legitimate  objects  of  sober 
quiry,  as  to  indulge  himself  in  offering  hypothetical  specula - 
ons  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  llis  more  formal  statement  of 
IS  views  of  the  disease  we  shall  notice  presently  ;  but  we  are  in¬ 
ured  to  advert  to  his  theoretical  observations,  not  because  we 
Imire  their  ingenuity  or  acknowledge  their  force,  but  because 
e  should  be  glad  to  see  every  thing  of  the  kind  banished  from 
orks  on  medical  science. 

‘  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  (Dr.  W.  asks,)  that  there  may  be  some 
uptive  disease  of  this  membrane  of  the  air  cells  and  bronchia;,  so 
inute,  indeed,  as  to  escape  ordinary  observation,  but  so  considera- 
e  as  to  excite  that  inflaoimation  which  is,  apparently,  the  principal 
lit  of  the  disease  ?* 

This  notion  he  remarks, 

‘—clearly  explains  why  the  inflammation  which  always  acconapanies 
is  disease  of  the  broncliiae  and  air  cells,  may  be  mitigated  or  nearly 
ibdued,  but  that  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  removed  till  the  eruption, 
\  which  it  depends,  has  run  its  course.^ 

Speculations  of  this  kind  carry  no  conviction  to  the  under- 
anding,  and  if  they  were  permitted  to  influence  our  practice, 
leir  tendency  would  be  to  lead  us  into  error.  In  the  example 
Dw  under  consideration,  the  theory'  seems  to  us  to  be  singularly 
ifortunate,  for  the  exanthemata  are  remarkable  for  the  stcadi- 
‘ss  and  regularity  of  their  course,  and  are  in  this  respect  more 
>nformable  to  general  laws  than  almost  any  other  class  of  dis- 
*^8,  while  the  Chincough  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  for  the 
»certaiiity  of  its  progress  and  duration,  than  any  other  acute 
We  must,  however,  Jo  Dr.-W*. the  justice  to  remark, 
at  this  is  not  an  error  into  wiiich  he  is  prone  to  fall ;  and,  in 
Mieral,  his  observations  are  those  of  a  reflecting  mind  which  is 
ncereand  unbiassed  in  its  pursuit  of  truth.  The  following  are 
<«*  general  conclusions  which  Dr.  W.  regards  as  established 
the  histories  and  dissections  with  which  his  own  opportunities 
supplied  him,  as  well  as  those  which  are  scantily  suppliwl 
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by  other  authors,  or  have  been  collected  from  the  different 
dkal  journals. 

*  It  seems  pretty  clearly  prored,  that  Chincou^h  is  in  all  cas«i  * 
inflammatory  disease,  and  that  its  chief  seat  is  in  the  mucous 
brane  of  the  larynx,  trachsca,  bronchise,  and  air  cells. 

*  When  it  is  mild,  it  may  run  its  course  and  cease  spontaneo^ 
without  disturbing  very  materially  the  other  functions  of  the  bodr^SS 
even  the  functions  of  that  very  membrane  where  it  is  seated.  ' 

*  In  some  cases,  the  inflammation,  in  its  acute  stage,  is  so  mJSL 
and  extensive  in  the  mucous  membrane,  as  to  obstruct,  if  not 

to  prevent,  the  objects  of  respiration.  Such  patients  generally^™ 
convulsed. 

*  In  other  instances  the  inflammation  proceeds  to  a  more  advana 
Stage,  producing  such  a  profuse  and  altered  secretion  of  mucus,  as 
plug  up  the  air  cells  and  bronchise,  and  thus  prove  fatal  by  prevent 
the  access  of  air. 

*  Sometimes  the  inflammation,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane, 
ten(k  to  the  deeper  seated  parts,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  form  of  oi 
nary  pneumonia. 

^  In  other  instances  the  pneumonic  inflammation  runs  on  to  supo! 
ration,  and  abscesses  are  found  in  .'different  parts  of  the  substances 
the  lungs. 

‘  Sometimes  the  inflammation  leaving  the  mucous  membrane,  i 
extending  to  the  deeper  seated  parts,  excites  tubercles,  and  the 
tientdies,  with  ali  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

*  There  may  be  other  ways  in  which  the  disease  terminates,  b 
these  at  least  seem  to  be  ascertained  from  the  dissections  given.  C 
the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  whenever  Chincough  pro 
either  dangerous  or  fatal,  it  is  by  the  degree  of  inflammation  in 
natural  seat  of  the  disease,  or  by  that  inflammation  extending,’  or .. 
ing  translated  to  oilier  parts.'  p.  192. 

Xbese  deductions,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  contain  i 
pretty  correct  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  Chincou^. 
Whether  the  disease  is  in  every  instance  an  inflammatory  a^k 
tion,  is  a  question  on  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  tied 
siye  opinion;  but  as  it  is  a  circumstance  of  great  impurtaoc 
witii  regaril  to  the  treatment,  we  must  recommend  it  to  the  cl 
servatioQ  ol  those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  ic 
‘quiry.  Our  limits  do  not  }>ermit  us  to  follow  Dr.  W.  tlirou? 
those  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  there 
medics  which  have  been  employed  in  Chincough,  nor  does  ib 
subject  require  it.  Much  novelty  cannot  be  expected  on  such 
subject ;  but  those  who  may  lie  induced  to  consult  the  work,  rr 
find  what  is  more  valuable,  a  great  deal  of  judicious  practic^ 
formation  and  candid  remark.  We  are,  however,  inclined 
suspect,  that  he  has  in  some  instances  rather  over-rated  the  vali* 
of  some  of  the  less  active  remedies  which  have  been  employed  ii 
this  disease.  To  his  general  views  of  the  treatment  we 
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llliiigly  give  our  cordial  approbation,  and  tbc  junior  members 
the  profession  will,  we  are  convinced,  receive  much  valuable 
[struction  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

[is  observations  on  the  employment  of  bleeding,  of  purgatives, 
id  emetics,  are,  in  our  judgement,  excellent,  and  are  the  result 
diligent  and  accurate  observation  ;  while,  on  the  less  promi- 
:nt  points  of  treatment,  he  has  presented  his  reader  with  much 
linute  and  detailed  information,  as  well  original,  as  collected 
\o\n  other  sources. 

The  Appendix  to  this  work  contains  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
ito  the  relative  mortality  of  the  difterent  diseases  of  children,  and 
ito  the  numbers  that  have  died  under  ten  years  of  age,  in  Glas- 
)W,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  existence  of  a  very  high 
»gree  of  mortality  in  the  early  period  of  human  existence,  is 
[ne  of  those  mournful  facts,  which  had  been  long  established  on 
lie  most  unquestionable  evidence ;  hut  as  much  of  that  mor- 
dity  was  known  to  be  connected  with  the  universal  ditTusion  of 
mall- pox,  the  introduction  of  the  great  discovery  of  vaccina- 
ion,  {the  greatest  blessing  ever  conferred  by  human  agency  on 
lie  human  race,)  had  created  a  natural  and  confident  expectation, 
lat  the  destinies  of  our  species  would  experience,  ip  this  res¬ 
pect,  an  almost  incalculable  melioration.  We  regret  to  state, 
lat  this  cheering  hope  appears,  from  the  documents  collected 
ind  arranged  by  Dr.  Watt,  to  have  been  hitherto  most  severely 
lisappointed.  The  small-pox  has  indeed  become  comparatively 
extinct  as  a  source  of  mortality ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope, 
[hat  it  will,  at  no  remote  period,  be  utterly  annihilated  ;  but  the 
leasles  have,  in  the  meantime,  that  is,  since  the  introiluction  of 
raecination,  become  infinitely  more  fatal  than  at  any  former  ]ie- 
iod.  The  Glasgow  tables,  which  Dr.  W.  has  taken  the  pains 
0  collect,  embrace  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1783  to  1812. 
dividing  this  period  into  five  portions,  of  six  years  each,  the 
lortality  of  small-pox  is  found  to  have  borne  the  ]>roportion  of 
19.55  per  cent,  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  first,  and 
)fonly  3.90  in  the  last  of  these  periods.  A  most  important  di- 
rniuution  cerUiinly,  and  demonstrably  occasioned  by  the  establish^ 
Inent  of  vaccination.  The  measles,  however,  the  deaths  by 
’^liich,  in  the  first  of  these  periods,  was  so  low  as  .03  per  cent. 
Had  which  in  the  fourth  amounted  only  to  3.92 ;  in  the  last  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  years,  rose  so  higli  as  10.76  per  cent,  a  ratio  of  in- 
rease  which,  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  referred,  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary.  We  did  hope,  when  we  first  became  acquainted 
^'Ith  this  statement,  that  it  might  have  been  connected  with 
local  and  temporary  circumstances ;  and,  that  however  indis^ 
putable  the  fact  might  be,  it  would  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  great  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  universal  adoption 
[of vaccination.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  London  Bills 
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of  Mortality,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  published  in  the  4th  voIuhk 
of  the  Medico-chirur^ieal  Transactions,  compels  us  to  hesitate. 
.The  results  obtained  by  this  candid  and  philosophical  physiciai, 
from  that  in  the  Metropolis  also, during  the  period  which  has  elap^ 
sed  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  has  been  marked  by  i 
fp*eat  increase  in  the  mortality  from  measles.  If  we  divide  the  Loa. 
don  Bills  for  the  thirty  years  (commencing  with  1783,  and  ter. 
minating  with  1812)  into  three  periods,  the  total  amount  oi 
deaths  from  small-pox,  for  each  period,  will  be  17037 — 18 isl¬ 
and  11532  ;  a  diminution  of  mortality,  from  this  source,  roud 
less  than  that  of  Glasgow  ;  but  vaccination  has  not  been  so  ge 
nerally  practised  in  London  as  in  Glasgow.  The  increased 
mortality  of  measles,  however,  in  these  periods,  is  considerable, 
being,  for  each  period  of  ten  years,  2415 — 2796 — and  5747; 
the  mortality  in  the  last  ten  years  being  more  than  double  that 
of  either  of  the  preceding  periods.  And  if  we  advert  to  the  mor 
tality  by  measles  for  particular  years,  it  is  found  to  have  ex 
ceeded  400  only  in  seven  instances  during  the  last  century, 
while  it  has  exceeded  that  number  in  eight  of  the  last  ten  years 
comprehended  in  the  examination  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane. 

W  e  are  aware,  that  to  appreciate  accurately  the  value  of  these 
statements,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  them  with  refc 
reiice  to  the  population,  which  is  known  to  have  greatly  in 
creased  within  these  periods  ;  but  into  this  investigation  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  enter,  nor  would  bur  limits  permit  us  to  do  so, 
merely  to  give  a  little  more  perspicuity  to  the  general  statement 
which  it  is  our  object  to  make.  The  fact  itself  appears  to  be 
clearly  established,  and  the  painful  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us, 
that  the  sum  of  human  mortality  has  not  yet  been  diminished  in 
the  degree  which  might  have  been  calculated  upon,  from  tlie 
great  discovery  of  our  own  times.  We  are,  however,  by  no 
means  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr.  Watt  in  his  conclusion,  that 
the  increased  mortality  of  measles  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
that  degree  of  extermination  of  small-pox,  which  has  been  al 
ready  effected  ;  and  that  an  effect  must  have  been  produced  on  the 
constitution  by  the  latter  disease,  favourable  to  its  power  of  resist 
ing  the  destrucUve  tendency  of  measles,  or  other  maladies. 
We  regard  tliis  conclusion  as  hasty  and  premature;  and- we  no 
lice,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  fact  which  Sir  G.  Blane  has 
given  in  a  note,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stanger,  physician  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  tliat  of  131  children  in  that  establish¬ 
ment,  who  had  been  vaccinated  before  they  had  the  measles, 
two  only  had  died  ;  and  that  of  an  equal  number  who  had 
gone  through  the  small-pox  before  they  had  tlie  measles,  eleven 
had  died. 

This  evidence  is  conclusive,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Dr.  Watt  has 
certainly  laid  open  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  inquiry, 
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in  the  complete  investigation  of  which  the  iiitelligent  portion  of 
society,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession,  will  feel  a  deep  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  wait  until  a  siitHcient  mass 
of  evidence  shall  be  collected,  before  w  e  come  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  cause ;  for  though  it  would  he  unworthy  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  profession  to  conceal  an  unwelcome  truth,  yet,  when 
we  reflect  how  prone  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  to  take  up 
opinions  on  imperfect  or  inconclusive  evidence,  we  should  be 
extremely  cautious,  lest,  by  a  hasty  and  premature  judgement, 
we  lay  a  foundation  for  prejudices  or  misconception,  which  might 
deeply  affect  the  best  interests  of  society. 


Art.  VII.  \.  A  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar  ;  intended  to  combine  the 
ancient  Plan  of  Grammatical  Institution,  originally  enjoined  by 
Royal  Authority,  with  the  Advantages  of  modern  Improvement : 
to  which  are  prefixed  some  prefatory  Hints  and  Observations  on 
the  Methods  of  commencing  and  pursuing  Classical  Learning,  in 
Schools  and  by  private  Study.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D,  D.  I2mo. 
pp.  72.  price  2s.  6d.  Gale  and  Co.  1815. 

2.  Synoptic  Tables  <f  Latin  Grammar ;  containing  the  Declensions 
and  Conjugations,  &c.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D,  on  three  royal 
Sheets.  Price  2s. 


VUHEN  it  is  considered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  j)eriod  of  human  life,  is  employed  in  laying  the 
foundation  merely  of  a  classical  education,  that  the  attainment 
of  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  those  languagt's  in  which 
the  most  celebrated  writings  of  antiquity  have  been  preserved, 
is  among  the  most  laborious  of  youthful  occtqmtious,  and  when 
it  is  further  considered,  that  the  usual  method  of  pursuing  this 
desirable  object  is  by  charging  and  almost  overwhelming  the 


memory  with  a  cumbrous  mass  of  rules,  illustrations,  examples, 
&c. ;  it  will  surely  he  admitted,  that  no  ordinary  praise  is  due 
to  him  who  devises  means  of  shortening  this  period  of  labour. 


of  diminishing  the  sum  of  exertion  requisite  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object,  and  smoothing  the  rugged  track  by  which  it  has 


hitherto  been  pursued. —  Though- there  are  many  literary  pur¬ 
suits  more  splendid,  there  are  but  few  of  greater  utility  and 
importance.  It  is  true  that  there  can  be  ‘  no  royal  road’  to 
Grammar,  any  more  than  ‘  to  Geometry.’  To  acquire  a  radical 


acquaintance  w  ith  the  former,  calls  equally  with  the  latter,  for 
diligent  application  and  persevering  industry  ;  yet  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  as  the  Manual  before  us  sufliciently  ])roves,  to  attain  this 


object  by  a  much  nearer  and  far  less  diflicult  track  than  that 
which  is  usually  trodden,  and,  ill  many  cases,  independently  of 
those  foreign  aids  which  have  been  deemed  essential. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  nor  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  those 
grammatical  formularies  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages. 
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Hhich  have  coDtributed  so  essentially  to  the  preservation  q( 
classical  learning  in  Great  Britain,  and  which,  in  passing  through 
many  successive  editions,  have  continually  added  new  improve* 
ments  to  their  former  excellence,  should  be  displaced  by  a  nei 
Compendium,  how  judiciously  soever  arranged  and  luminouslf 
expressed.  Every  proficient  in  classical  science  feels  a  sort  of 
filial  attachment  to  the  grammatical  guide  of  his  youth,^  and 
is  usually  disposed  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  those  Insti- 
lutes,  whether  Lillfsy  Ruddimati*&y  or  the  Eton,  into  which 
he  was  initiated. 

There  are,  however,  cases,  in  which  the  present  compilation 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  either  in  aid  of  those  which 
have  long  maintained  a  standard  reputation,  or  even  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  any  one  of' them.  Some  of  these  cases  we  shall  state 
in  the  words  of  the  respected  and  learned  Author  himself. 

*  There  is,’  says  Dr.  S.  in  an  elaborate  and  well  written  preface, 
*  another  class  eminently  entitled  to  respect,  and  to  every  possible 
encouragement ;  a  class  of  young  persons,  smitten  with  the  uncon¬ 
querable  love  of  learning,  pai^simonious  of  the  scanty  leisure  to  be 
redeemed  from  sleep  and  business,  cherishing  the  happiness  of  men¬ 
tal  culture,  and  pursuing  the  honour  of  future  usefulness..  These  are 
toiling,  by  their  own  silent  efforts,  or  by  such  casual  assistance  as  they 
can  procure,  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  neglected  education,  and  to 
secure,  if  possible,  some  portion  of  the  rich  provisions  which  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  afford,  for  informing,  strengthening,  and 
elevating  the  mind.  Others,  enjoying  the  beauties  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  lament  their  exclusion  from  the  pure  models  of  taste  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  though  they  look  hack  on  six  or  seven 
years  of  professed  classical  education ;  hut  which  has  proved  an  use¬ 
less  sacnfice  of  time,  and  a  cruel  mockery  of  hope,  principally  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  founded  upon  a  solid  and  accurate  grammatical  insti¬ 
tution.  Such  persons  might,  in  general,  lay  the  foundation  anew, 
and  build  successfully  upon  it,  without  any  very  extraordinary  efforts, 
if  they  would  persevere  upon  a  steady  plan  of  self-improvement.’ 
Pref.  p.  ii. 

Aud  again, 

*  There  are  seminaries,  in  which  the  late  entrance  of  some  boys, 
or  the  encroachments  of  qualification  for  commercial  life,  or  the 
wishes  of  injudicious  parents,  render  impossible  that  high  discipline 
of  grammatical  institution  which  reigns  in  the  great  schools.  To  the 
tutors  of  such  seminaries,  I  respectfully  submit,  whether  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  here  proposed  might  not,  in  some  degree,  relieve  their 
difficulties,  and  render  less  frequent  the  instances  which  they  have 
often  to  lament,  of  frustrated  toil  and  time  irrecoverably  mispent.’ 
Pref.  p.  vi. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Dr.  S.  is  too  firmly  established  to 
be  materially  affected  by  the  reception  which  may  be  given,  either 
by  critics,  or  the  public  at  Itr^,  to  these  minor  pr^uctions  of 
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hU  pen  ;  for  such,  not\vithstandin^  their  intrinsic  exoeHence,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed,  wo 
mast  be  allowed  to  consider  both  the  Manual  and  the  Synop¬ 
tic  Tables,  compared  with  several  of  his  former  publications. 
Irrespective,  however,  of  all  these  considerations,  it  is  our  duty 
to  estimate  the  works  in  question,  not  by  the  acknowledged  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning  of  their  Author,  not  by  the  excellence  of  his 
other  literary  or  theological  productions,  hut  solely  by  their  own 
merits.  By  this  test  we  are  well  persuaded  the  Author  would 
wish  them  to  be  tried,  and  from  this  test  they  need  not  shrink. 

We  freely  confess  that  there  are  some  innovations  upon  an¬ 
cient  practice  introduced  into  the  Manual,  to  which  we  have 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  minds,  and  which  render  it 
less  fitted  for  an  elementary  book  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  abridged  form  in  which  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  examples  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  which  would  be  likely  to  perplex  junior  classes,  by  whom 
the  doctrine  of  consequences  is  little  understood ;  to  the  blend- 
ing  together  the  rules  and  exceptions  applicable  to  the  several 
parts  of  speech,  with  the  Accidence,  which  it  is  conceived  would 
be  better  understood  and  remembered  in  a  separate  form  ;  and, 
more  especially,  to  the  omission  of  a  literal  translation  of  the 
rules  or  examples  of  Syntax,  which  is  found,  in  the  Eton  and 
other  Grammars,  to  be  so  useful  an  introduction  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  construing.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  most  cases,  a  corres¬ 
ponding  English  rule  with  examples,  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  but  many  of  these  are  by  no  means  a  translation  of  the 
Latin,  and  the  illustrations  are  totally  different. 

We  must  also  notice  under  the  head  of  minute  imperfections, 
considering  the  Grammar  as  designed  for  tlie  use  of  junior 
classes,  the  following  omissions.  No  rule  is  given  for  the  com¬ 
parative  and  superlative  in  ns  pure.  The  superlative  is  said 
to  be  generally  formed  by  adding  ssimus  to  the  first  case  of  the 
positive  in  i:  and  pulcherrimuSy  whicli  is  an  exception,  is 
placed  among  the  examples,  though  no  rule  is  given  for  the 
formation  of  the  superlative  of  adjectives  in  er.  The  qualifica¬ 
tion  of.  the  rule  by  the  term  generally j  is  not  sufficiently  expli¬ 
cit.  It  is  not  mentioned  that  ipse  makes  ipsum  in  the  neuter 
Render.  In  the  English  Syntax  the  following  rules  should 
have  found  a  place  :—l.  Verbs  agree  with  the  first  person  rather 
than  with  the  second,  and  with  the  second  rather  than  with  the 
third.  2.  When  no  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and 
the  verb,  the  relative  will  be  the  nominative  to  the  verb.  S. 
An  infinitive  mood  is  used  as  a  nominative  to  a  verb  ;  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  to  an  adjective,  &c.  4.  Adjectives  of  likeness  and  un¬ 
likeness,  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive.  5.  A  passion  or 
^cetbn  of  the  m'md,  is  put  iu  the  genitive  or  in  the  ablative,  fi. 
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Verbs  |>assive  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  dative;  e. g.  aoi 
cerniiur  uUi. 

If,  however,  in  these  respects  our  expectations  have  been  pir. 
lially  disappointed,  or  if,  in  some  instances,  violence  has  bee® 
done  to  our  early  prejudices  and  prepossessions,' there  are  inant 
others  in  which  a  decided  preference  must  be  given  to  this  excel¬ 
lent  compilation.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  facilitT 
it  aflbrds  to  those  who  have  not  a  living  instructer,  to  acquire  i 
correct  and  unhesitating  pronunciation  of  Latin  words.  By  tl;e 
extreme  care  and  accuracy  wiUi  which  the  accented  syllables  are 
distinguished,  it  is  rendered  almost  impossible  that  the  selt 
taught  pupil  should  form  a. habit  (which,  when  formed,  is  not 
easily  broken)  of  false  and  incorrect  pronunciation.  A  still 
greater  excellence  of  the  Manual  and  Synoptic  Tables,  consists 
in  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  h 
this  important  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  any  grammar  which 
has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.  The  philosophical  accuracy  with 
which  the  different  kinds  of  pronouns,  adverbs,  &c.  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  aid  to  the 
learner’s  memory,  and  lead  him  imperceptibly  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  Universal  Grammar.  That  part  of  the  work 
which  relates  to  the  verbs,  is  peculiarly  excellent. 

In  the  department  of  Prosody  the  extreme  deficiency  of 
tlie  Eton  grammar  has  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged.  This 
deficiency  has  indeed  been  w  onderfully  supplied  by  several  valua¬ 
ble  works  on  that  subject,  which  are  now  in  general  use.  But 
as  prosody  forms  an  important  branch  of  grammatical  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  compilation  which  professes  to  include  all  the  elements 
of  grammar,  is  essentially  defective  if  this  be  wanting.  To  this 
object  Dr.  S.  has  evidently  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention: 
in  the  Manual  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  public,  all  the  es¬ 
sential  rules  of  prosody  will  be  found  exhibited  in  so  distinct  and 
comprehensive  a  form,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  deriving 
information  li*oin  any  other  source.  The  diligent  aud  attentive 
pupil  may  easily  furnish  himself  from  these  pages  alone  with  a 
competent,  if  not  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

\Ve  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  a  performance,  which, 
we  regret,  has  been  so  long  unnoticed  by  us,  without  extracting 
a  portion  of  that  advice  which  it  contains,  with  reference  to  the 
course  of  reading  proper  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  arc  desirous 
of  self-instruction.  Though  the  plan  suggested  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  elementary  reading,  and  the 
reasons  assigneil  for  adopting  it  may  fail  of  producing  entire 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  ail  opposite  course,  yet  we  are  persuaded  the  remarks  them¬ 
selves  will  gratify  our  readers.* 

^  The  old  and  established  custom  is  highly  to  be  commended,  of 
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lirecting  classical  studies,  for  a  considerable  time,  almost  exclusively 
n  the  channel  of  the  best  poets.  This  practice  greatly  contributes  to 
he  formation  of  a  correct  and  elegant  taste,  and  to  arouse  and  nourish 
rhal  may  exist  of  native  genius ;  it  trains  the  imagination  to  a 
)roper  activity  and  tenderness,  and  it  gives  strength  and  promptitude 
0  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  It  has,  also,  another  advantage, 
the  first  importance  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar  ;  it  is  the  surest 
;ietl)od,  and  almost  the  only  one,  of  acquiring  an  habitual  and  un- 
loubting  correctness  of  pronunciation.  Neither  will  the  pupil  find  any 
ime  lost  as  to  the  ulterior  object  of  reading  prose  works,  from  having 
:onfincd  himself  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  till  he  has  established  a 
iiorough  intimacy  with  their  language  and  manner.  He  will  then 
readily  and  easily  form  an  accjuaintance  with  prose  authors,  he  will 
lave  a  clearer  perception  of  the  characters  of  the  two  kinds  of  com- 
)osition,  and  he  will  more  profitably  discriminate  the  appropriate  ex- 
:ellencies  of  each.  If  his  taste  lead  his  first  attention  to  didactic  sub* 
ects,  I  would  recommend  to  commence  with  the  Tusculan  Conversa^ 
ions,  the  easiest  of  Cicero’s  philosophical  treatises,  and  one  of  the 
post  instructive  and  engaging.  Afterwards  he  may  proceed  to  any  of 
the  moral  or  rhetorical  works  of  that  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans. 

I ;i  the  department  of  history,  I  presume  that  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy, 
and  Tacitus,  will  be  generally  thought  the  best  succession  for  the 
student.’  Pref.  pp.  ix,  x. 

The  same  opinion  is  further  vindicated  in  a  note  upon  the  pre¬ 
ceding  extract. 

‘  Some  judicious  persons,  however,  conceiving  that  the  significa¬ 
tions  of  words  and  phrases,  as  employed  in  prose  compositions,  arc 
more  generally  the  primary  and  proper  sense,  infer  that  a  learner 
should  be  versed  in  prose  reading,  before  he  is  introduced  to  the  figu¬ 
rative  and  peculiar  diction  of  poetry.  But,  with  all  respect,  1  doubt 
the  validity  of.  the  ground  assumed  for  this  opinion.  1  am  disposed  to 
think  that  tlie  language  of  imagery,  and  the  vivid  style,  which  distin¬ 
guish  poetry,  are  not  only  the  most  congenial  with  the  youthful  state 
of  the  mental  powers,  but  are  the  natural  basis  on  which  the  mind 
rests  in  ascending  to  the  formation  of  general  terms,  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  stricter  expression  ( — pressum  et  mite  et  limatum)  which 
marks  the  more  advanced  stage  of  language.  It  is  to  this  stage  that 
the  best  prose  works  of  all  nations  belong ;  while  the  earlier  forms  of 
composition  have  been  poetic.  Thus  the  primary  signification  of  the 
roost  abstract  terms  is  derived  from  sensible  objects.  From  the 
general  laws  of  the  constitution  and  faculties  of  man,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  those  principles  which  guide  the  progress  of  human  so¬ 
ciety,  will  influence  that  of  individual  minds.  On  this  principle  Con¬ 
dillac  conducted  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  See  the 
^iseours  Priliminaire  to  his  Cours  d* Etude, 

Si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari. 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat.’ 

Hot.  Epist.” 

pp.  X,  xi. 
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Art.  VIII.  Prophews  of  the  Messiah^  from  tlie  Beginning  of  Geooi 
to  the  End  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  considered  and*  improved  s 
practical  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  M.  A. 
of  Saint  Mary’s.  Leicester*  8vo.  pp.  556.  Price  12s.  MaUhev^ 
and  Leigh. 

is  the  ^vork  not  of  a  fanciful  theorist,  but  of  a  judicious 
expositor  of  evangelical  truth.  That  branch  of  the  propil^ 
tical  writings,  to  which  the  excellent  Author  has,  in  this  volume, 
confined  himself,  relates  to  the  character  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  and  forms  a  subject  of  unspeakable  importance,  both 
as  affording  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  tlie  truth  of  ou 
holy  religion,  and  as  calculated  to  have  the  most  salutary  practicil 
influence. 

In  a  plain,  but  interesting  Preface,  prefixed  to  his  Essai 
our  Author  remarks,  that 


*  The  Testimony  of  the  prophets,  taken  collectively,  forms  a  bodj 
of  evidence  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  Christ,  superior  to  aor 
which  the  human  mind  could  possibly  conceive.  There  were  tba% 
who  saw  him,  conversed  with  him, .  listened  to  his  heavenly  » 
structions,  and  beheld  his  miraculous  operations ;  who  testified,  vt 
have  seen  his  glory  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration— we  have  heaif 
the  Eternal  Father  declare,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  *  This  is  nj 
**  <  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.’  ”  This  attestation  i 
strong,  and  ought  to  carry  conviction ;  but  the  prophecies  concent* 
ing  Messiah,  so  clearly  and  exactly  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  aid 
in  no  other,  are  more  to  be  depended  on.  This  is  the  more  mt 
toord  of  prophecy  * 

The  attention  of  many  good  men  has  of  late  been  very  oa- 
turally  called  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  prophetical  part  of 
the  sacred  writings.  The  occurrences  of  the  present  day  are  » 
singular  and  unprecedented,  the  signs  of  the  times,  when  cos* 
templated  by  a  mind  strongly  impressed  with  the  supericf 
claims  of  religion,  are  so  gratifying  and  auspicious,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  give  a  new  and  increased  interest  to  this  branch 
of  theological  science.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  th« 
combined  energies  and  augmented  zeal  of  itbe  whole  Christian 
world,  directed  towards  the  universal  circulation  of  Hoi} 
Scriptures,  and  the  religious  instruction  both  of  Heathen  ainl 
Jewish  unbelievers,  without  being  led  to  inquire,  ^  How  far  tbe^ 
‘  events  were  foretold,  by  the  prophets,  and  what  will  be  their 
*  probable  issue.’  At  such  a  time,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  whether 
the  oracles  of  revealed  truth  aflTord  any  encouragement  to  expect, 
that  the  objects,  which  now  inspire  the  zeal,  and  stimulate  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  will  ultimately  be  at¬ 
tained;  whether,  for  example,  the  prophets  have  foretold  the 
conversion  of  the*  posterity  of  Abraliam  to  the  Christian  faith; 
and  whether  they  do  not  represent  this  event  as  simultaneous 
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widi  the  subversion  of  the  empire  of  superstition,  and  the  final 
abandonment  of  all  idol  worship.  If  their  representations  are  of 
this  nature,  the  study  of  prophecy  cannot  fail  to  have  a  practical 
inflaence  upon  the  conduct  of  those,  who  give  full  credit  to  their 
statements. 

This  was  the  obvious  design  of  the  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Leicester,  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  volume  now  before  us. 
By  calling  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  prophecies  that  re¬ 
late  to  the  kingdom  and  triumphs  of  the  Messiah,  he  wished 
to  rouse  them  to  more  active  zeal,  and  more  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertions. 

*  His  chief  solicitude,*  he  himself  informs  us,  *  is  directed,  not  to 
any  system  of  politics,  not  to  the  secular  aifairs  of  his  country  or  the 
rorld,  but  rather  to  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  eternal 
salvation  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  fix  the 
public  attention  on  those  events,  which  are  most  clearly  predicted  in 
the  sacred  Volume,  on  which  our  best  hopes  are  founded,  and  from 
which  our  strongest  consolations  are  derived.* 

This  series  of  practical  Essays^  as  they  are  improperly  de¬ 
signated  by  either  the  Author  or  the  Editor,  bears  evid^t  marks 
of  having  been  originally  a  course  of  plain,  expository  sermons, 
delivered  for  the  instruction  of  his  parochial  charge.  They 
are  founded  upon  those  passages  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Psalms,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  tlie  most 
express  and  unequivocal  predictions  of  the  Messiah.  They  are 
not  intended  to  be  disquisitive,  critical,  or  controversial.  They 
have  no  pretensions  to  ornament  of  style,  or  elegance  of  compo¬ 
sition  ;  but,  like  all  the  former  works  of  Mr.  R  they  are  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  for  usefulness  To  a  work  so  excellent  in  its 
design  and  tendency,  and  so  moderate  in  its  pretensions,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance,  that  we  proceed  to  state  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  objection. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  impropriety  of  affixing*  to  a 
series  of  expository  discourses,  the  less  repulsive  and,  therefore, 
nmre  popular  title  of  Essays.  We  have  felt,  in  the  perusal  of 
this  volume,  several  objections  of  a  more  serious  nature.  The 
second  Essay  begins  with  the  following  paragraph. 

*  It  ig  not  our  .design  to  comment. upon  every  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  mi^ht  probably  bear  some  reference  to  the  expect* 
ed  Saviour,  or  contain  some  obscure  prediction  of  his  appearance* 
We  shall  rather  select  those  Scriptures  which  are  so  full  and  express 
ia  their  declarations,  that  their  application  to  this  subject  must  al¬ 
lowed  by  every  serious  and  impartial  inquirer.* 

After  this  statement,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  sqme 
oFthe  discourses  are  founded* on  passages  which  will  npt  be  uni¬ 
versally  or  even  generally  admitted  to  contain  predictions  of  the 
Sfessiali.  Of  this  description,  we  conceive,  are  those  entitled, 
Voi.  IV.  N.S.  2  Q 
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‘Messiah,  the  support  of  David  in  his  last  moments foundel 
upon  11.  Sam.  23 — 1 — 7 ;  and  ‘  Messiah,  a. pattern  of  mcekne^ 
‘and  benevolence  under  persecution  uj>on  Ps.  109 — 1 — 5. 

>ve  have  no  doubt  was  tlie  case,  the  venerable  writer  of  th^ 
discourses  was  fully  convinced,  not  only  that  tliesc  passage 
might  be  used  with  advantage,  to  illustrate  the  character  oftbt 
Messiah,  but  that  they  were  express  prophecies  of  him,  it  would 
not  have  been  improper,  nor  was  it  unnecessary,  for  him  to  ban 
stated  distinctly  upon  what  this  conviction  was  founded,  andu 
bavc  strengthened  his  opinion  by  something  more  satisfactonH 
than  mere  assertion.  If  such  disquisitions  would  have  been  too  H 
minute  and  critical  for  the  pulpit,  they  might  with  great  pro<l 
priety  have  been  admitted  into  the  discourses,  when  they  issued" 
from  the  press  in  the  new  form  of  Essays. 

A  still  stronger  objection  lies  against  the  arrangement  of  these 
Essays.  In  consequence  of  their  being  treated  in  the  order  1b 
which  the  texts  occur  in  the  Bible,  and  not  according  to  tbe 
series  of  events  predicted,  there  will  be  found  very  great  con« 
fusion  in  regard  to  the  subjects.  For  example ;  the  12th  Essty, 
is  entitled  ‘Messiah’s  ascension  into  Heaven;’  and  the  13t^ 

‘  Messiah's  readiness  to  appear  as  our  atoning  sacrifice.’  The 
15th  describes,  in  like  manner,  the  ‘  Messiah  ascending  on  high, 

‘  as  a  mighty  conqueror;’  and  the  Ifitli  represents  him  ‘  in  deep 
‘  distress,  praying  for  divine  support.’  In  addition  to  the  inco- 
hcrency  and  confusion  inseparable  from  this  injudicious  arrange* 
ment,  there  will  be  found  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  former  to. 
pics,  and  a  great  uniformity  both  of  thought  and  expression. 

The  discourse  founded  upon  the  2d  Psalm,  entitled,  ‘  Mes* 

‘  siali  establishing  his  kingdom  in  defiance  of  enemies,’  is  similar 
hoth  in  its  title  and  contents,  to  the  last  in  the  Series;  viz. 


‘  Messiah  reigning  and  prospering,  but  his  enemies  clothed 
‘  with  shame.’  This  uniformity  might  easily  have  been  avoided, 
if  a  different  classification  of  subiects  had  been  adopted  :  and  tbe 
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if  a  different  classification  of  subjects  had  been  adopted  ;  and  tbe|  ^ 
whole,  instead  of  being  an  unconnected  mass  of  sermons  rela 
live  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  would  have  formed  an  in 
structive  series,  tending  at  once  to  elucidate  those  predictioib, 
and  augment  the  sum  of  Christian  knowledge. 

The  style  of  these  Essays  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  me 
clioerity.  The  earlier  productions  of  Mr.  Robinson,  have  long 
since  enabled  tlie  public  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  manner  ii 
writing ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to  multiply  extracts ; 
'one  specimen,  indiscriminately  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work, 
will  be  sufficiently  illustrative  of  its  execution,  in  regard  both  to 
tliought  and  expression. 

‘  5.  “  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  In  the  heart  of  the  King’s  enemies; 
whereby  the  people  fall  under  thee.** 

‘  The  description  will  apply  to  those,  whom  he  reduces  to  a  state 
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of  cheerful  obedience.  They  were  once,  without  exception,  the 
King’s  enemies,”  disliking  his  government,  and  determined  to  resist 
hii  authority.  But  “  the  sharp  arrows”  of  conviction,  which  he  sud¬ 
denly  darts  into  their  conscience,  awaken  their  fears,  and  bring  down 
the  pride  of  their  hearts.  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  sinners  to  himself.  They  are  pierced  and  wounded,  as  by  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver :  and  the  distress  and  horror  of  their  minds  are 
often  inconceivably  great,  till  their  enmity  against  him  is  slain,  and 
they  are  made  willing  that  He  should  rule  over  them.  Then,  indeed, 
“they  fall  under  him.”  They  renounce  all  their  malignant  objec¬ 
tions,  they  throw  down  their  arms,  and  their  supreme  desire  and  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  obey  his  commands,  to  be  active  in  his  service,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  glory.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  arrows  upon  the  three 
thousand  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  “  They  were  pricked  in 
their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men 
and  Brethren,  what  shall  we  do  Such  also  was  the  mighty 
change  produced  in  the  heart  of  one,  who  had  been  the  chief  of  the 
King’s  enemies.  He  felt  the  barbed  arrow,  and  fell  under  him.*’ — 

“  Saul  yet  breathing  out  tlireatcning  and  slaughter  against  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  Lord,”  was  constrained  in  a  moment  to  “  fall  to  the 
earth;’*  and  unon  hearing  the  voice  of  the  insulted  Saviour,  saying 
to  him,  “Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?” — “he  trembling 
and  astonished  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  O,  for 
an  increasing  number  of  such  examples  as  these  !  They  are  indeed 
among  the  most  glorious  trophies  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Jesus. 
Thus  may  He  ”  ride  prosperously,*’  and  go  on  to  enlarge  his  Church 
by  subduing  the  rebellious  to  the  obedience  of  faith  ! 

^  The  description  is  also  applicable  to  the  final  confusion  and  ever- 
Isisting  destruction  of  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  The  time  is 
coming,  when  He  will  go  forth  as  an  armed  adversary  to  bring  down 
the  pride  of  all  who  have  resisted  him.  He  declares,  “  I  will  spend 
mine  arrow’s  upon  them,” — “  if  the  wicked  turn  not,  He  will  whet 
his  sword ;  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it  ready.  He  hath  also 
prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of  death  ;  he  ordaineth  his  arrows 
against  the  persecutors.”  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive  the 
deep  anguisii  and  misery,  that  he  is  capable  of  inflicting  qpon  the 
guilty  soul  even  in  this  life.  How  much  is  comprehended  in  that  com¬ 
plaint,  “  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me,  the  poison  whereof 
drinketh  up  my  spirit :  the  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselves  in  array 
flguinstme  1”  But  hereafter,  when  he  shall  exercise  his  full  venge¬ 
ance,  and  stir  up  all  his  wrath,  how  insupportable  will  be  the  torture 
of  condemned  sinners ! — How  entire  their  subjugation !  The  bold¬ 
est  offenders  will  be  appalled  with  terror:  the  stout-hearted  will  be 
compelled  to  “  fall  under  him.”  Are  we  aware,  with  what  empoisoned 
arrows  he  can  torture  the  soul,  which  he  consigns  to  hell  ?  Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  ?  who  among  us  shall 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?”  '  p.  233 — 235. 

It  is  scarcely  nect^ssary  to  remark,  that  if  this  last  work  of  the 
late  excellent  Vicar  of  St.  MaryV,  is  not  characterized  by  preci¬ 
sion  of  style  and  elegance  of  composition,  the  wapt  of  these  qua- 
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Ikies  is  in  00  smull  de^ee  coiopeosated  by  the  devottoiial  spirit 
that  breathes  in  every  page,  and  the  prominence  given  to  tboi^ 
rooinentous  truths  of  revelation,  with  which  all  our  ho{)e8  ofim. 
mortality  are  essentially  connected. 

Art.  IX.  ‘Hints from  an  Invalid  Mother  to  her  Daughter,  on  Subjecii 
connected  with  Moral  and  Religious  Improvement  in  the  Conduct 
of  Life,  in  various  Relations.  By  Anna  Williams,  Authorhscf 
“  Incitement  to  Early  Piety/*  l^o.  pp.  130.  Price  4s.  London. 
Hatchard. 

'J'HERE  cannot  be  too  many  publications  of  this  description. 

Every  writer  has  within  his  connexions  a  ])articular  sphere 
of  influence,  in  which  his  name  serves  to  aid  the  impression  of 
his  instructions,  or  to  procure  an  admission  for  truths  too  homelj 
to  be  received  without  such  an  introduction.  ^  it  may  be  pre- 
‘  sumed/  observes  Mrs.  Williams  in  the  Preface  to  this  little 
volume,  ^  that  whatever  is  in  its  nature  meritorious,  cannot  be 
‘  too  often  enforced ;  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent 
‘  divine,  “  The  multitude  of  old  books  affords  no  argument 
against  die  publication  of  new  ones;  since  new  ones  will  be 
read  when  old  ones  are  neglected,  and  almost  all  mankind  are 
“  in  this  resjiect  Athenians.”  ’ 

The  present  volume,  however,  is  too  good  to  need  an  apology. 
It  contains  a  variety  of  useful  instructions,  the  dictates  of  a  cui< 
tivated  and  amiable  mind.  The  letters,  for  the  most  part  sliort, 
are  seventeen  in  number,  and  relate  to  ‘  Time,’  *  Devotion,’  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  Accomplishments ;  Amusements,  Moral  Character,  and 
the  Relative  Duties.  One  useful  feature  in  the  work,  is  its  re¬ 
ference  to  various  books  on  different  subjects,  the  perusal  of 
which  may  be  recommended,  or  with  caution  permitted,  to  youn; 
persons.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style,  we  give  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  letter  on  Patience. 

*  Patience  k  a  distinct  quality.  Many  motives  impel  men  to  rise  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  fear  of  corporeal  ^corporal)  suffering;  among  the  most  power¬ 
ful  are  vanity  and  the  love  of  fame :  but  the  patience  I  am  recommend- 
inghas  neither  of  these  for  its  stimulus.  It  is  meek  and  retired;  it  is  not 
the’gorgeous  robe  in  which  we  are  arrayed  on  gala  days,  but  the  plain 
russet  garb  of  our  every-day  habiliment ;  it  fadeth  not,  neither  changes 
in  fashion  nor  in  form.  Patience  is  exhibited  in  sustaining  with  firm¬ 
ness  the  lingering  calamities  of  life.  Round  the  newly  afflicted 
mourner,  the  herd  of  friends  assemble,  each  eager  to  express  his 
sympathy,  and  each  ready  with  the  tear  and  the  sigh — but  the  novelty 
past,  the  crowd  retire.  *  Days,  weeks,  and  months  roll  on  ;  the  cala¬ 
mity  continues,  but  the  lovers  and  kinsmen  stand  afar  off.  What  then 
remains  ?  God,  and  the  patience  wherein  they  possess  their  souls  i 
By  the  couch  of  the  afflicted  this  lowly  but  heaven-born  virtue  takes 
her  stand,  nor  quits  it  but  with  life.  With  nothing  to  attract  the  ap* 
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'-jae  or  Iho  admiration  of  an  unthinking  world,  her  value  ii  ^beroad 
The  tear  which  falls  unseen,  the  sigh  which  is  breathed  un* 
etrd,  her  unwearied  support  checks  or  mehorates  and  her  smile 
ids  the  mourners  look  •with  the  eye  of  faith  to  Him  who  tells  their 
nderings,  puts  their  tears  into  his  bottle,  and  notes  all  these  things 
n  his  book. 

*  Those  who  have  dragged  the  lengthened  chain  of  monotonous 
istence  during  years  of  pain  and  confinement,  or  whose  hearts  are 
rang  with  the  bitter  agony  of  some  incurable  domestic  ranfoitune, 
bich  has  snapped  asui^er  the  thread  of  social  enjoyment,  can  best 
ppreciate  its  sterling  worth.  ' 

“  '’rhese  hide  their  grief  from  every  eye ; 

They  may  not  weep,  they  must  not  sigh ; 

From  hope  they  vainly  try  to  borrow 

Some  happier  tint  to  gild  the  morrow.” 

<  But  the  hope  which  still  eludes  their  grasp  is  supplied  by  patience, 
ielieve  me,  my  child,  this  truly  Christian  qualihcation  is  well  worth 
ome  trouble  in  the  acquirement,  for  it  is  of  more  value  than  gold, 
than  much  fine  gold,  in  a  mutable  world  where  so  much  arises 
hich  gold  can  neither  avert  nor  heal.  The  foundation  k  laid  in  re« 
gioD,  the  superstructure  is  built  by  habit.  Endeavour  in  early  life  to 
quire  so  necessary  an  ingredient  towards  rendering  palatable  the  • 
up  of  life,  and  pray  fervently  for  that  aid  from  above  which  aloiie 
an  give  success  to  your  desires.’  pp.  83—5. 

The  letter  on  Conjugal  Duties,  is  particularly  sensible. 

Witliout  making  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article,  we  maybe 
llowed  to  take  this  occasion  of  recommending  to  the  attention 
f  onr  read^s,  the  little  ^  Manual  of  Devotion’  referred  to  in 
lie  title  page  of  the  above  work,  it  is  professetlly  ^  adapted  to 
youth  of  both  sexes,’  by  which  a  class  rather  above  irftmt 
inds  will  be  understood.  Twenty-two  bymns  selected  for  the 
lurpose  of  daily  devotion,  are  given  at  tlie  end.  A  new  edition 
as  just  been  published,  price  eight-peuce. 


ArL  X.  Diuertatiom  and  Letters ;  by  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez,  the 
Chevalier  Delambre,  Baron  de  Zach,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson, 
Olinthus  Gregory,  and  others.  Tending  either  to  impugn  or  to 
defend  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Ei^and  and  Wales,  carry- 
log  on  by  Col.  Mudge  and  Capt.  Colby.  Collected,  with  Notes 
and  Observations,  including  an  Exposure  of  the  Misrepresentations 
and  Contradictions  of  Dr.  Thomson,  and  a  Defence  of  the  lale 
Astronomer  Royal  from  the  Imputations  of  Baron  de  Zach.  ^ 
Olinthus  Gregory,  LL  D.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  8vo. 
pp.  101.  Price  3s.  London.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1815 

are  of  opinion,  that  Dr.  6. has  done  no  small  service  to  the 
cause  of  British  literature,  by  bringing  within  the  compass 
a  small  but  interesting  pamphlet,  whatever  rdalss  essentially 
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to  the  Critique  on  the  accuracy  of  Col.  Mudge’s  Trigonometric^ 
Surrey. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  provided  for  the  case  of  such  reader 
as  may  not  have  it  in  their  pourer  to  consult  the  original  worksa 
the  subject.  As  it  is  indeed  a  national  concern,  every  patriotic 
Briton  must  naturally  wish  for  so  much  information,  as  will  ^ 
able  him  to  satisfy  bis  own  mind  on  the  nature  and  probala 
causes  of  the  strikingly  anomalous  result  of  Uie  Survey.  Aii 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  a  reader  of  even  that  modentr 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  which  may  be  supposed  to  atUci 
to  the  majority  of  the  public  in  this  country,  will,  by  the  per. 
spicuous  statement  of  Dr.  G.  find  himself  sufficiently  qualifidti 
form  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  precision  of  Col.  Miidge’s 
measurements  and  observations,  notwithstanding  any  suspicioa 
to  the  contrary  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  reports  coih 
ccruing  the  judgement  of  Don  Rodriguez,  Dr.  Thomson, » 
even  the  Royal  Society. .  •  «  ' 

A  second  benefit  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  il 
Dr.  G.  on  this  subject,  and  to  the  present  little  work  in  parlioi^ 
lar,  flows  from  the  clear  view  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  pubK 
literary  character  of  Dr.  Thomson.  For  as  that  gentleman  ht 
shewn  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  judge  ex  cathedra  notoi 
chemical  subjects  only,  with  which  he  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
have  some  acquaintance,  but  also  on  those  which  are  of  a  mathemi- 
tical  and  philosophical  nature,  not  to  mention  what  relates  to  tk 
structure  of  the  French  language,  it  is  certainly  no  trifling  ai 
vantage  which  a  reader  of  limited  acquaintance  with  the  Britkl 
literary  public  may  derive  from  this  treatise,  that  he  will  enta 
upon  the  examination  of  any  question  belonging  to  those  depvi 
ments,  with  this  useful  preliminary  ^conviction,  that  Dr.  T.  knom 
very  little  either  of  mathematics  6r  of  philosophy,  or  of  Freocl 
Grammar. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  impression  made.upontk 
mind  of  an  impartial  literary  philanthropist,  by  the  scene  whiefai 
exhibited  in  this  publication,  is  rather  of  the  melancholy  kind 
When  we  detect  so  much  of  the  virulence  of  party,  such  bart 
faced  nationality,  so  much  indulgence  of  even  personal  raneonr, 
in  Uie  treatment  of  subjects,  which  seem  to  have  less  cog 
nexion  than  all  others  with  those  odious  diseases  of  thehumfl 
mind;  when  we  find  these  unbecoming  jealousies  not  only  open- 
ting  in  individuals,  but  extending  their  baneful  influence  to  tin 
first  national  institution  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  existiet 
in  this  country,  and  continuing  to  influence  that  noble  and 
ful .institution  for  years  together ;  can  we  avoid  exclaiming, 
sensations  of  the  most  pungent  grief  for  the  deep  and  apparentlj 
incuralde  hurt  of  our  unhappy  species, — Alas,  poof  huffti 
nature! — When  will  men  learn,  we  will  not  say,  to  love,  but  on!| 
to  cease  from  mortally  hating  one  another  ! 


rt.  XI*  Sketch  of  the  tievo  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Scrvotis  System  (f  Drs*  Gall  and  Spunsheim,  ' considered ' as  compre* 
ketidhig  a  complete  System  of  Zooncnnv*  With  Observations  on  its 
Tendency  to  the  Improvement  of  Education,  of  Punishment*  and 
of  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.  Printed  from  the  Pamphleteer; 
with  Additions.  By  Thomas  Forster,  F.L.S.  of  Corn.  Ch.  Col. 
Cambridge.  Author  of  Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena, 
Observations  on  the  Swallow ;  Notes  to  the  Dioseruca  of  Aratus, 
Physiological  Reflections,  &c.  pp.  14*7.  Law  and  Whitaker,  &c« 
London. 


'HE  length  to  which  we  extended  our  remarks  on  Dr. 
Spurzheim’s  Physiognomical  System,  (of  which  the  pamphlet 
lefore  us  is  a  professed  illustration  and  defence,)  will  preclude 
jie  necessity  of  any  detailed  account  of  the  present  performance* 

Ur.  Forster  talks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  actual  and  demon- 
ftrable  infallibility  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  doctrines.  This  is  not 
[be  first  time,  however,  tliat  our  ingenious  Author  has  been 
[n  Hubibus,  That  ^  no  argument  like  matter  of  fact  is,^ — we 
lUst  concede  equally  to  Hudihras  and  to  Mr.  Forster;  but 
re  have  already  hinted,  that  the  facts  of  theorists  are  not  seldom 
lade  up  ‘  of  very  frangible  materials,  which  are  crushed  to 
)ieces  and  given  to  the  winds  by  the  grasp  of  time  and  sober 
idgement. 

We  have  suggested,  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Spurzheim^s  work, 
lat  the  fact  of  either  accidental  or  more  regular  and  unequivocal 
narks  of  character  on  the  exterior  of  the  bead,  would  be  no 
iaal  proof  of  corresponding  locality  in  faculty.  Propensities, 
)assions,  and  sentiments,  are  said  to  be  traceable  with  greater 
)r  less  accuracy  on  the  face  ;  and  there  certainly  do  exist  phy- 
Mognomical  varieties  to  such  a  degree,  that  from  these  outward 
[features  we  can  often  predicate  with  some  measure  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  predominant  and  prevailing  cast  and  complexion 
}f  mind  ;  but,. in  this  case,  there  cannot  be  any  corresponding 
)rotrusion  or  depression  of  brain,  and,  therefore,  there  is  oon- 
[essedly  no  cerebral  organ  for  the  exercise  or  manifestation  of 
te  expressed  peculiarity.  And  why  may  not  this  equally  take 
dace  in  the  cranium  or  forehead,*  without  such  prominence  or 
iepression  being,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  the 
loor  of  the  manufactory  foF- conipomiding  and  moulding  the 
umal  or  intellectual  quality  in  question  ?  But  we  have  just 
>tested  against  going  again  over  the  ground  of  craniological 
id  cranioscopical  debate,  about  which  our  readers  will  doubt- 
think  we  have,  for  the  present  at  least,  said  quite  enough. 
There  is,  however,  one  part  of  Mr.  Forster’s  pamphlet,  to 
bich  we  must  beg  permission  strictly  to  advert ;  viz.  that  in 
^bich,  with  his  preceptor  Dr.  Spurzheim,  he  makes  the  shape 
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of  the  head  the  index  of  moral  and  religious^  asnweU  a8(f 
intellectual  character. 


*  Professed  Atheists>*  says  our  "^Author,  *  have  inadifeated  a  na 
of  the  organ  of  veneration^  and  many*  hmre  had  quke  a  hollow  i 
its  place/  p.  5K 

•  By  \vhat  possible  combihal ion  of  causes,  w  e  would  a^inid, 
oottM  au  individual  thus  organized,  be  the  subject  of  actual 
aud  efficient  change  iu  sentiment  and  character?  'j^ 
creed  and  the  conduct  of  such  a*man,  must  o^orfiori .contintt 
through  life  the  same ;  and  so  far  from  unbelief  liaving  in  it  utf 
thing  of  criminality,  it  would  be  consistent  with  his  constitutioi, 
nay  indispensable  to  his*  existence.  would j  by  his  orgwii. 

zatfon,  be  condemned  to  an  eqnal  incapability  of  any  religioot 
feeling  as  the  cat  that  purs  on  his  heartn,'  or  the  dog  that  barh 

Shis  side.  To' talk  to  him  of 'a  Supreme  Being,  the  olject 
veneration  and  worship,  would  be  to  talk  of  sound  to  th 
deaf,  or  of'  colour  to  the  blind.  He  is  destitute  of  the  sen* 
timent^  because  he  is  destitute  of  the  organ  from  which  tlie  sen- 
timent*s|mDgs:  A  regulating. motive  and^actirating  will, 
in  this  state  of  things;  be  out  of  the  question.  Here,  errors 
principle,  and 'defect*  of  capacity;  and  vicious  <;onduct,  are  tk 
inevitable  consequence  of ‘organization  That  there  is  a  ail, 
the  advocate  of  organization, .  however,  allows  ;  but  then  thk 
will  is  not  only  regulated'  by,  but*  actually  made  up  of  brainub 
matter.  *  ‘As  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,*  says  Mr.  Forster, | 

‘  have  organs;  it  may  be  asked  what  are  the  organs  of  the  will? 
A  very  natural  question;  certainly; — to  which  hear  our  pan 
phleteer's  reply. 

*The  organ  of  individuality,  which  knows  things,(and. regards  thes 
in  their  individual  cnpacity ;  the  organ  of  comparison,  which  co» 
pares  them,  and  gives,  therefore,  a  choice.;  and  the  organ oi 
causality,  which  perceives  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  imnib 
•d  toiHf  observe,  compare,  and  control,  the*  other '  faculties,  ad 
ioAuenee  the  instruments  of  voluntary  motion. 

*1  have  called  these  three  organs,’  he  continues,  *ike. 
rf.  Control:  Where^  the  organ  of  righteousness  as -the  dictator,  aoi 
ita  dictates  acquire  *  supremacy  in  counselling  the  jwill^  a'  moral  * 
soiance  is  established.’  p.  87. 

Surely,  then,  the  will- is*  not,  as  it  is  aM9^te<l„.‘ supreme,^ 
but  is  in  actual  and  invincible  subordination  to  the  *  physictl| 
frame;  and  he  that  is-bom*  vicious^  nrast  be^  ‘  vicious  still,’  b 
spite  of  influenoe,  - in 'defiance  of  instruction,  and  in  conteiofl 
ot  laws  either  human  or  Divine.  We  might'have  expected 
a  promulgator  of>  agreed  like  this,  .wemid*  maintaiD,  aria 
we  find-  be*  does,  somewhat  of  (vodwinian  sentiments 
posting  the  harshness  of-  penal  laws,  and  the  impropriety^ 
correction  for  public  crimes ;  for,  if  moral  delinquency  arb^l 
out  of  too  much  or  too  little  brain,  the  only  corrective  to  wbu^ 
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wmiM  he  proper  to  have  recourse,  is  what  is  nnfortuately  out 
our  power  to  effect,  viz.  the  ‘  subtraction  or  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain  quarttiti/  of  cerebral  substance? 

Insanity  too,  upon  this  system,  is  always  of  course,  from 
ginning  to  end,  ‘  corporal^^  and  aberrations  of  iiitelleet,  \if 
llat  kind  or  degree  soever,  are  never  to  be  remedied  but  by 
j)tiysical  agents.’  But  we  must  desist,  having  already  announced 
r  intention  of  renewing  tliese  considerations  at  a  future  oppor- 
nity ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to  say- 
tliat  as  far  as  the  doctrine  in  question  applies  to  physical 
iuagemeut  and  moral  culture,  we  believe  much  better  rules 
ay  be  furnished  by  an  early  and  assiduous  attention  to  the  de- 
lopment  of  nascent  peculiarities,  than  by  any  *  fumbling  of  the 
forehead,’  which  the  most  acute  and  expert  oranioscopist  could 
[DQunend  or  practise. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Forster  either  on  his  style'  or  his 
anner.  Beside  the  frequent  recurrence  of  very  indifferent 
nglish,  there  is  a  prejudging  dogmatism  in  the  mode  in  which 
discusses  the  question  at  issue,  which  is  calculated  rather  to 
jure  than  to  benefit  the  cause  he  advocates. 

‘  Non  tali  auxilioy  nee  defeniorihus  istisy 

Dr.  Spurzheim  may  well  say.  We  shall  expect  to  find  this 
ghty  gentleman  much  more  at  home  when  we  shall  look  over 
other  work  of  his,  which  now  lies  on  our  table  for  notice. 


I 


rt.  XIL  A  Picture  of  Paris  ;  being  a  Complete  Guide  to  all  die 
Public  Buildings  and  Curiosities  in  that  Metropolis.  To  which  is 
added  an  Almanack  of  the  Pleasures  of  Paris,  in  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  Containing  a  full  account  of  all  the  Theatres,  Places  of 
Amusement,  Bans,  Fetes,  &c.  ^c.  at  Paris,  and  in  its  Environ^; 
actompanied  with  Six  descriptive  Routes  from  the  Coast  td  that 
Capital.  Embellished  with  Maps  and  Views.  By  Louis  Tronchet. 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  '  18mo.  pp.  xx,  300. 
Price  Gs.  London.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1815. 

S  transcribing  the  copious  title  of  M.  Tronchet’s  ‘  Picture  of 
‘  Paris,’  we  shall  give  ourjreaders^  a  sufficient  account  of  itn 
ntents.  As  a  guide  to  Paris,  it  will  be  found  a  very  complete 
rectory  :  but  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  geneml  idea  of  the 
pital,  without  crossing  the  water,  this  work  will  afford  no 
lall  assistance,  and  will  serve  to  shew  how  completely  Paris 
it  is,  statistically  considered,  corresponds  to  the  moral  de- 
riptions  which  have  been  furnished  by  comi>€tent  observers  of 
e  manners  of  the  capital. 
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ArL  XIII  PariSf  during  the  Interesting  Month  of  Jidy^  1815.  !{ 
Series  of  Letters  adoressed  to  a  Friend  in  London.  By  W.  H 


Fellowes,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  v.  165.  Price  7s.  6d.  Gale  and  Fenner 
1815.  1 


^IlE  attraction  of  this  volume  consists  in  four  plates:  tbe 
first  contains  the  profiles  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
Motisipiir.  thp  Diikp  Atid  Diitohpss  crAnrrniilpmp.  »tiH  tlm  HnV. 


Monsieur,  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  d'An^oulcme,  and  the  Duh 
de  Berri.  The  likenesses  are,  we  believe,  accurate.  We  cai. 
not  speak  so  favourably  of  the  vignette  portrait  of  Buonaparte. 
It  may  be  faithfully  engraved  from  the  miniature  original,  butit 
does  not  convey  the  character  which  is  expressed,  by  the  em 
and  mouth  especially,  in  tlie  best  portraits  of  the  Usurper,  tbe 
other  engravings  are,  coloured  prints  of  a  grenadier,  and  of  t 
Mameluke  of  ^e  Imperial  Guard. 


Art.  XIV.  1.  The  Claims  of  London  on  the  Zeal  (^.Christians  :  a  Ser- 
mon,  in  behalf  of  the  London  Association^  for  extending  the  Knov. 
ledge  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Metropolis.  By  James  Bennett.  8to 
pp.  45.  Price  Is.  Conder.  1815. 

2.  A  Sermon  preached  April  %  1815.  On  Occasion  of  the  Death 
Joshua  Walker^  Esq.  of  Clifton,  near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  tk 
Bcne6cent  Treasurer  of  the  Rotherham  Independent  College.  By 
James  Bennett,  Theological  Tutor  of  the  College.  8vo.  pp.  Si 
Price  Is.  Conder.  1815. 


3.  The  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  explained  and  defended :  a  Ser 
‘mon.  Preached  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  20,  1815,  befon 


mon.  Preached  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  20,  1815,  beforf 
the  Southern  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  By  Jame^ 
Bennett,  of  Rotherham.  8vo.  pp.  46i  Price  Is.  Williams  and  Sod, 
Ac.  1815. 


•^HESD  publications  have  no  other  connexion,  with  eaeii 
other,,  than  as  proceeding  from  the  same  Author,  whose  pro¬ 
ductions,  in  general,  deserve  to  be  distinguished  amid  the  va$; 
number  of  occasional  sermons  that  are  daily  issuing  from  tbe 
press.  Of  these  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  notice  more  thi^ 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  :  our  selection  may,  therefore,  seen 
arbitrary,  when  it  is  only  restricted.  It  is  seldom  that  a  single 
sermon  can  be  supposed  to  interest  beyond  the  sphere  of  private 
intimacy.  It  may  serve  to  perpetuate  the  effect,  which,  on  delivery, 
it  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  ;  it  may  form  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  jKJrsonal  attachment,  or  it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vertising  a  laudable  institution :  but  the  novelty  wliieh  const!- 
stutes  the  charin'  of  other  ephemeral  publications,  less  deserving 
of  attention;  is'neither  to  be  e^iected  nor  desired  in  a  composi¬ 
tion  intended  for  the  pulpit.  The  limits  to- which  the  Author  i; 
confined,  are  insufficient  for  the  development  of  any  subject ;  an' 
the  occasion  b  seldom  important  enough  to  excite  a  man  to 
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forth  the  utmost  strength  of  his  faculties.  On  this  account^  vra 
tiiink  that  the  average  character  of  the  sermons  that  issue  from 
the  press,  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  respectable,  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  only  fair  specimens  of  the  usual  weekly  exertions 
of  the  stated  minister. 

The  first  of  these  sermons  is,  however,  entitled  to  particular 
itteotion,  from  the  subject  to  which  it  relates ;  namely,  the  reli¬ 
gious  wants,  and  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  metropolis,  arising 
from  the  immense  increase  of  its  population,  unattended  with 
the  increase  of  the  means  of  instruction.  So  lamentably  great 
is  tlie  deficiency,  that  it  is  calculated  that  the  places  of  worship 
of  every  description  within  the  city,  even  were  they  filled  to  the 
utmost,  would  not  contain  a  third  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  ^  if 
*  such  be  the  deficiency  of  mere  church  room,’  adds  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  ‘  what  must  be  the  want  of  evangelical  instruction  Im¬ 
pressed  by  the  unwise  and  culpable  neglect  which  has  existed 
in  reference  to  this  im])ortant  object,  a  few  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals  have  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ‘  introducing  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  into  those 
‘  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  where  it  appears  to  be 
^  most  needed,  and  to  open  suitable  ]>laces  for  that  purpose.* 
The  various  topics  connected  with  the  subjeA,  on  which  the 
preacher  very  freely  and  pointedly  animadverts,  claim  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  religious  public,  especially  of  the  London 
dissenting  ministers  ;  but  they  do  not  fall  under  our  discussion. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  chosen  for  his  text,  in  his  discourse  on  the 
Influences  of  the  Spirit,  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  ‘‘No  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  He  justly  re¬ 
marks,  in  illustrating  the  practical  influence  of  the  doctrine, 
i  that 

:  ‘  It  is  wise  in  those  who  reject  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  to  ab- 

;  stain  from  attempts  to  convert  the  heathen.  The  castes  oftJie  Hindoos, 

I  ilie  barbarism  of  Hottentots,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese,  are 

i  insuperable  but  by  Divine  power.^ 

1  _ _ _  ' _ 

I  Art.  XV.  Christian  Courtesy,  A  Sermon  delivered  at  a  Monthly 
I  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  and  Churches  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Old  College,  Horaerton,  at  Dr.  Collyer’s  Meeting 
House,  Peckham,  April  6,  1815.  By  James  Knight.  8vo.pp.32. 

’  Price  Is.  6d.  Conder.  - 1815.-^  --  — 

I^IMPLICITY  and  terseness  of  style  sometimes  bordering 
upon  quaintness,  practical  wisdom,  and  energy  of  feeling, 
characterize  this  Sermon.  We  think  it  particularly  calculate 
for  usefulness.  The  subject  is  one  of  a  class  which  receive  too 
little  attention,  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  because  repq- 
tafion  does  not  depena  upon  them.  No  splendour  of  achievement 
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attaclies  to  the  performance  of  these  silent  duties,  nor  is  th^  \  |li, 
dity  of  a  person’s  elaira  to  the  Christian  character,  absolutely 
nullified  by  a  neglect  of  them.  They  are  left,  therefore,  to  tlie 
consistent,  the  liumble,  and  the  sincere,  whose  aim  is  to  adun 
the  doctrine  of  their  Saviour  in  all  things. 

In  comparing  the  politeness  of  men  of  the  world,  with  that  of 
the  Christian,  Mr.  Knight  remarks  that  the  former  is  ‘  still  but 
‘  an  improved  manufacture  of  art,’  the  latter,  ‘  the  genuine  fruit 
‘  of  nature — the  new  nature  he  adds,  Mhe  functions  of  life 
5  will  always  be  distinguished  by  inimitable  ease.’ 

•  The  professed  disciples  of  Jesus,  are  “  a  spectacle  to  the  world" 
Many  eyes  are  upon  us.  I  would  have  the  men  of  the  world  to  know 
that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  our  Gospel,  but  that  we  are  ashamed  i 
not  a  few  who  profess  that  Gospel  ;  ashamed  of  their  notorious  want 
of  conformity  to  Him  whose  name  they  bear ;  ashamed  of  a  tempe 
and  behaviour,  which  remind  one  of  the  dragon  rather  than  of  the 
dove  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  wolf  or  the  bear,  rather 
than  of  the  gentleness  and  meekness  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  But, 
even  in  this  lamented  class  of  professors,  the  Scriptures  are  fulfilled 
(2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 6.)  “  This  turns  for  a  testinwny’*  to  the  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Lamb ;  and  should  not  be  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to 
the  men  of  the  world.’ 


Tali 


Mr.  Knight’s  address  to  ministers  and  students  is  peculiarly 
striking. 

‘  The  spiritual  overseer  must  be  a  person  of  xoell-adjusted,  (or  shaE 
I -say  ?)  of  ornamental  manners.  (Koo-juuov,  1  Tim.  iii.  2.’)  ‘  A  >fanto( 

courtesy  is  a  manifest  and  gross  incongruity  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.’  ‘  The  Gospel  is  a  message  of  peace  and  reconciliation.*  *  It 
should  be  our  concern  to  shew  the  world  that  the  real  minister  ft 
Jesus  Christ  is  neither  a  cringing  levite,  (Judges  vii.  10.)  nor  an  as¬ 
suming  priest  ;  that  he  is  neither  a  contemptible  gossip,  nor  an  uns(^ 
ciable,  speculating  recluse ;  neither  a  rude  enthusiast,  nor  a  faithless, 
time  serving  flatterer.’  *  In  our  public  ministry  there  should  be  ai 
humble  imitation  of  the  very  manner  of  Christ.’  ‘  But  let  us  beware, 
in  the  pulpit  especially,  of  that  courtesy,  which  Christ  neither  exer¬ 
cised  himself,  nor  will  ever  approve  in  any  of  his  servants.  Have  we 
been  setting  forth  the  character  and  end  of  the  wicked  ?  Let  us  not 
conclude  with  an  unrestricted  intimation  to  a  promiscuous  assembly,  that 

we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  them^  and  things  which  accom- 
^  pany  salvation,  though  we  thus  speak.”  ’ 


Art.  XVI.  The  Povoer  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  ;  a  Sermon,  preach¬ 
ed  at  Masbro’,  near  Rotherham,  and  published  by  Request.  By  Jo* 
seph  Gilbert.  8vo.  pp.  34.  Price  Is.  6d.  Conder.  1815. 
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T^HIS  may  properly  be  called  a  disquisition,  in  the  form  of  i 
Sermon,  on  the  inefficiency  of  moral  inducements  to  produce 
‘a  saving  change  in  tlie  soul  of  man,  and  on  the  necessity  of  tk 
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rereign  exertion  of  a  Divine  power  working  within  us^  to  re* 
inerate  the  heart. 

|>!r.  Gilbert  insists  on  this  Divine  power — as  limited  in  Us  oh- 
fji ;  it  being  ‘  a  fact  as  awful  os  it  is  iiulubitablc/  that  a  part 
mankind  remain  ‘  without  the  circuit  of  its  lioly  energy  — as 
unary  to  salvation^  but  not  necessary  to  accountability  : — 
p  exercise  forms  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption;  it  is 
^  object  ‘  fur  w  hich  w  e  should  humbly  pray  and  bdleviiigly  wmt.* 
hough  we  cannot  control  its  socereignty^  atlds  the  pre;icher, 
et  we  may  be  assureil  of  its  o(>eration,  if  we  proceed  in  a  right 
se  of  means  ‘  we  can  know  the  influences  of  tliis  power  only 
y  their  effects  — finally,  ‘  these  changes  are  uot  instautaneous- 
y,  but  gradually  developed.* 

Mr.  Gilbert  illustrates  *  tlie  eminence*  of  this  Divine  Power ; 
d  concludes  by  deducing  from  the  subject  the  important  prac- 
l  inferences  which  it  involves.  The  style  both  of  thought  and 
composition,  which  is  sustained  throughout  this  Sermon,  en- 
les  it  to  be  classed  much  higher  than  the  fugitive  productions 
pulpit  oratory. 

Irt.  XVII.  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ^  1815, 
gwith  an  Appendix,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  96.  price  2s.  (gratis  to  dubscri. 
jbers.)  Longman  and  Co.  Royal  Free  School,  Borough-road. 

UR  readers  will  uot  suppose  that  we  have  selected  tl»is  ar¬ 
ticle  as  the  subject  of  criticism.  Not  that  Ueports  of  the 
ogress  of  beneficent  Institutions  are,  in  our  judgement,  cither 
ove  or  below  the  standard  of  compositions ;  but,  that  the  ob-« 
;ts  to  which  they  relate,  are  usually  of  so  great  mpral  impor- 
Dce,  as  f.0  render  critical  investigation  comparatively  futile, 
lie  Report  before^  us  is  one  of  peculiar  interest :  it  regards  no 
s  a  subject  than  the  education  of  the  human  race^  without 
y  limitation  but  that  to  which  the ,  Society,  formed  to  pro- 
oie  this  purpose,  is  restricted  by  the  extreme  disproportion  of 
s  fund ! 

By  expressing  ourselves  so  briefly  and  so  broadly  on  this 
-casion,  we  apprehend  that  a  just  idea  of  the  magiiiUide  and 
eessity  of  the  case  may  best  be  conveyed  ;  but,  [wovided  thU 
iprcssion  be  produced,  we  shall  williugly  allow  every  draw- 
ck  that  fact  or  reason  may  demand,  without  fear  of  iieutrali- 
ag  the  eflect.  We  will  first  admit  Education  to  include  luucli 
ore  tliau  the  best  school  can  impart ;  next,  that  very  ipucli 
bich  may  be  acquired  at  schools,  canoot  be  attempteil  by  any 
Ian  of  so  extensive  appUcatioa  as  that  of  the  Society  to  whidi 
enow  refer;  and  lastly,  that  this  plan  may  not  only  be  sdU 
uccBapable  of  essential  improvement,  but  tliat  it  may  lie  open  to 
ious  and  candid  objectisnsy  not  merely  in  its  present  stage. 
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but  periiaps  in  the  utmost  improYement  to  which  it  can  be 
W  ecan  hardly  conceive  that  its  most  determined  opponents  v] 
claim  stronger  ground  for  their  disapprobation,  than  what 
have  thus  conceded  ;  yet,  in  oppo^ion  to  all  argument  dr 
from  such  premises,  we  maintain  tiiat  this  plan,  such  as  it 


is,  deserves  the  applause,  and  urgently  demands  the  assistt^ 
of  every* real  friend  to  humanity. 


i 


i 


I 


i 


Could  the  use  of  letters  (independently  of  the  small,  but  i 
portant  measure  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which 
necessarily  imparted  by  the  plan  of  this  Society)  be  made  in 
versal  to  manlrind,  to  what  happy  results  would  it  not  oat 
rally  and  essentially  conduce !  To  the  dawn  of.  illuroinail 
which  would  thus  rise  on  innumerable  tribes  that  now  walk* 

**  darkness,  and  have  no  light,”  may  reasonably  be  added,  i 
least,  the  parfia/ reformation  and  proportionate  melioration 
countless  multitudes  that  arc  now  the  burden,  if  not  the  jhv 
of  nations  which  enjoy  many  advantages  of  civilization,  ul 
even  make  a  general  profession  of  Christianity.  And  wec« 
fess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  why  so  incalculable  a  I 
nefit  might  not  gradually  be  extended  to  the  whole  hun 
race,  provided  that  adequate  support  be  given  to  the  munific 
aims  and  arduous  efforts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Sem 
Society. 

We  do  not  mean  that  this  Institution  alone  can  be  expei 
to  accomplish  so  vast  an  object,  what  assistance  soever  m 
be  render^  to  its  exemplary  labours.  To  induce  barbarous 
tions  to  learn j  something  of  due  interest  for  them  to  read  ir 
be  furnished ;  and  they  must  be  persuaded  that  such  a  rer 
of  their  inveterate  habits,  such  a  restraint  of  their  wild  dis{ 
tions,  are  needful  to  their  real  welfare.  For  these  indfspen< 
purposes,  allllie  astonishing  operations  of  the  British  and  F 
reign  Bible  Society,  ah  the  devotion,  enterprise,  and  patk 
of  Christian  Missionaries,  ai*e  requisite.  But,  unless  to  tl 
inestimable  labours  be  superadded  a  universal  and  unremit 
attention  to  the  rudiments  of  education,  among  the  rising  iad 
lies  of  countries  hitherto  unenlightened,  the  blaze  that  is  pi 
duced,  how  bright  or  fervid  soever,  must  be  transitory,*  and  i 
effectual  to  general  utility. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  independent  of,  much  less  in  op])ositioDt 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  but  rather  in  co-operation  n 
connexion  with  them,  that  we  consider  the  British  and  For^ 
School  Society  as  claiming,  in  the  strongest  manner  possiir 
the  public  attention  and  support.  It  may  usually  best  aftei 
or  follow  the  steps  of  its  fraternal — not  rival  institutions :  i 
it  may  not  seldom  be  their  useful  precursor,  especially  in  i 
tions  already  partially  civilized,  and  bigotedly  attached  to  tin 
established  superstitions,  whe^er  Mahometan,  idolatrous,  or 
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fanatical  secessions  from  tlie  worship  of  the  one  living 
d  true  God. 

To  come  nearer  home — the  nations  of  Europe,  even  such  as 
Ire  pretended  to  the  highest  polite  accomplishments,  need  the 
bmple,  the  advice,  the  stimulus,  and  the  pecuniary  aid  of  such 
I  institution  :  and  happily,  they  begin  to  feel  this  need.  No^ 
ing  can  be  more  animating,  nothing  perhaps,  to  many  of  our 
iders,  will  be  more  surprising,  than  the  intelligence  from 
ranee,  comprised  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  before  us. 
any  person  yet  wonders  at  the  horrors  which  attended  the 
ifly  commotions  of  the  French  Revolution,  his  perplexity  will 
irely  be  diminished,  if  not  dispelled,  by  a  due  consideration 
the  following  extract.  It  is  translated  from  the  Count  de 
asteyric’s  New  System  of  Education  for  the  Primary  Schook  ; 
work  arising  from  the  serious  attention  paid,  by  several  genii- 
e  philanthropists  of  France,  when  in  our  country,  to  tlie  pro- 
edings  of*  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

*  Be  it,’  he  says,  *  remarked,  that  the  mass  of  subordinate  func- 
)naries  who  occupy,  in  the  political  and  social  state,  places  and  ero* 
ovments  to  which  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounting  are 
>(^ary,  and  which  require  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  joined 
lih  the  habit  of  application,  are  taken  from  the  inferior  classes  of 
e  people  :  but,  as  their  education  has  been  entirely  neglected,  the 
insequence  is,  that  persons  are  not  found,  or  are  found  with  great  dif« 
:ulty,  qualified  to  htl  those  offices  on  which  the  social  order  and  pros- 
irity  depend.  Is  it  not  disgraceful  to  see,  even  in  public  depart- 
ents,  functionaries  who  can  hardly  read,  and  who  are  incapable  of 
:iting  correctly  a  few  lines  ?  How  many  mayors  have  we,  and  judges 
the  peace,  who,  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  still  more 
Qorant  ?  And  hoS*  many  examples  have  we  seen,  in  which  that  igno- 
nee  has  compromised  Uie  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  property  of 
dividuals!*  Append,  p*  31. 

Every  well-wisher  to  mankind,  every  one  desirous  of  the  es- 
blishment  and  preservation  of  peace  among  the  nations  of 
orope,  must  rejoice  at  the  highly  respectable  and  apparently 
ficient  patronage,  afforded  to  the  British  plan  of  education,  in 
le  metropolis  of  France,  which  is  stated  in  the  Appendix.  As 
supplement  to  the  very  inte^sting  information  which  it  com- 
Ises,  we  are  happy  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  add,  from  un- 
uestionable  authority,  the  following  more  recent  intelligence. 

‘  On  my  return  home,  I  found  several  letters  from  Paris,  each  of 
bich  gave  the  most  gratifying  information  as  to  the  success  of  Mr. 
lartin,  in  his  preparatory  school  for  training  monitors.  One  let- 
>r  was  from  an  English  officer  of  rank,  who  had  visited  the  school, 
vith  which  he  was  highly  satisfied, )  .'and  conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty 
'  represent  the  difficulties  which  the  greatly  distressed  state  of  affiiirs 
resented  to  the  raising  of  funds,  he  urged  the  Society  to  grant  suffi- 
ivut  aid  to  secure  tlie  advantages  whitm  Mr.  Martin  ^d  already  ac- 
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qair^d.  Tile  Sodety  has  therefore  voted  one  hundred  pounds^ 
wards  fitting  up  a  large  school  for  four  hundred  boys  ;  for  which 
nose  a  capaciofus‘  old  building  had  been  granted.  This  aid,  it 
nbjied,  would  infuse  fresh  vigour  into  their  proceedings  ;  and  we  })ik 
not  been  disappbinted. 

*  Mr.  Marti n*s» school  soon  drew  public  attention.  He  had  so 
advanced  the  faculties  of  a  number  of  boys  in  less  than  two  mom 
that  the  people  were  enchanted.  He  was  visited  by  persons  of  i 
first  quality,  and  particularly  by  tlie  Duchess  de  Duros,  the  wife 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.  This  lady  reported  so  favoun 
at  the  palace,  that  she  excited  there  the  best  dispositions.  Shen 
solved  to  establish  a  school  at  her  owm  expense,  and  she  obtdn^i 
subscriptions  amounting  to  270  francs,  to  which  the  Duke  de  Ber 
was  a  contributor.  Tne  king  has  sanctioned  the  measure,  by  re-a 
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essons  have  been  printed  at  the  royal  press,  and  those  for  the  hlgii 
classes  consist  of  extracts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Tm» 
I  may  say,  every  thing  has  been  gained.  Already  plans  are  in  pfl 
gress  for  Jive  schools  in  Paris.  Many  of  the  departments  have  n 
pressed  their  intentions  to  introduce  the  83%tem,  and  what  is*  still  iic. 
pleasing,  is,  that  several  schoohmasters  have  been  so  struck  with } 
Martin’s  success,  that  they  have  determined' to  adopt  his  plan 
their  scholars.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  new  System  of  E<J 
w'ill  have  the  greatest  encouragement  in  France,  and,  under  a  Div 
blessing,  it  will  do  more  to  heal  tlie  wounds  of  that  country,  tbEr|if| 
other  means  that  probably  human  wisdom  can  devise.*  The  progf^ 
must  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  sure.’ 

To  come  quite  hOine-r-how  favourable  soever  to  our  nation* 
vanity  tlie  comparison  of  our  popular  morality  and*  informstk 
with  the  present  condition*  of  France  may  appear,  how  inua 
soever  the.  state  of  our  juvenile  poor  has  been  impro'ved  sIm 
the  formation  of  Sunday  ^  Schools,  too  many  stubborn  a: 
striking  facts  admonish  us,  tiiat  much,  vety  much,  remains  f 
be  done,  before  England  can  be  placed  .even  on  the  same  leT 
With  some  of  its  near  neighbours.  The  superiority  of  tlie  Sec' 
tish  populace  in  information,  and,  consequently,  in  moral  cc 
ilnct,  lias  long  been,  and,  we  apprehend,  must  lotig  be,  thou 
reluctantly,  acknowledged..  But  perhaps  noiliin^  could  be  b 
tec  adapted  to  check  our  boasting  of  what  has  been  done,  » 
to'stiihulate  our  sense  of  what  ought  to  be,*  aiid  may  be  do 
than  the  start  which  Holland  has  gained' of  us  during  the 
time  of  our  self-gratulatory  exertions.  We  inakc**,  therefore, 
apology  for  inserting,  from  the  ApjiCndi^  of  this  Report,  m 
farther  extracts*  on  this  interesting  subject  of  Count  db  Lastej 
rife’s  excellent  work. 


I  1.1 
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i  f 


*  Thirty  years  ago,  the  little  schools  of  Holland  resembled  those 
other  countries.  Masters,  nearly  as  ignorant  as  those  whom  t 
taught,  scarcely  succeeded  after  severajyears,  in  communicating  ^ 
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iaH  number  ofpupUs  a  slight  acquaiutance  with  the  arts  of  reading 
d  writing.  Tnese  schools  bad  no  general  inspectors.  Most  (n 
t  were  the  result  of  private  speculations.  The  different  religious 
maintained  schools  for  more  or  less  of  their  own  poor,  under 
superin  tendance  of  their  deacons.  But  these  schools  were  exdu^ 
ely  reserved  for  the  children  of  the  parish.  The  children  of  pa* 
Its  who  were  not  inscribed  in  any  cnurch  were  widiout  resource, 
le  Catholics  were  without  schools,  though  their  churches  were  so. 
umerous.  And  as  the  deacons  in  the  reformed  churches  were  chan* 

1  according  to  a  certain  order,  their  superintendance  had  no  fixed* 
nciples.  And  from  all  these  defects  it  followed,  that  a  great  part 
’  the  youth  were  plunged  in  ignorance  and  immorality.’  Ap.  pp. 
>,35. 

•  The  means  by  which  Holland  was  elevated  from  this  low  state  of 
ucarion  to  that  exalted  condition  in  which  the  reporter  found  it, 
the  grand  point  of  instruction  for  France,  and,  we  may  add,  for 
“gland  itsdf.  The  first  meliorations,  he  tells  us,  and  the  model 
on  which  the  fabric  has  been  reared,  were  the  fruit  of  the  exertiona 
a  benevolent  society  entitled  ‘  The  Society  of  Public  Good,'  which 
lelf  owed  its  formation  to  the  ;Keal  of  a  pious  and  public-spirited  in* 
ridual.  The  success  of  numerous  societies,  formed  in  tne  United 
ovinces,  for  commerce  and  for  the  sciences,  had  engaged  several 
rsons  to  employ  that  powerful  means  in  diffusing  among  the  people 
ral  and  religious  ideas ;  and  there  still  exist  several  of  these  bene- 
Dt  societies,  which  have  not  allowed  their  activity  to  relax  amid  • 
the  distressing  scenes  of  which  their  country  has  been  rendered 
e  stage.  John  Neuen  Huysen,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Moniken- 
(1,  in  the  north  of  Holland,  observed  their  operations,  and  saw  that 
y  produced  not  all  the  effects  which  might  be  derived  from  them, 
use  the  works  which  they  published  were  too  comprehensive,  too 
ned,  too  dear,  to  be  purchased  by  those  to  whom  tney  were  prin^ 
illy  needful ;  and  because  no  connexion,  sufficiently  intimate,  ex* 
d  between  those  societies  and  the  portion  of  the  people  to  whom 
ir  assistance  would  be  of  the  greatest  use.  Having  conceived  a 
Q  more  simple,  and  a  course  more  direct,  he  began,  wout  the  year 
84,  to  associate  with  him  several  friends ;  they  attracted  others : 

^  utility  of  the  object,  once  made  known,  multiplied  the  number 
members  so  rapidly,  that  in  1785  they  were  obliged  to  divide  the 
iation,  accoraing  to  the  cantons  in  which  they  had  found  the 
atest  number  of  subscribers.  These  divisions  were  called  depart- 
nts,  each  of  which  had  its  separate  administration  ;  and  the  num- 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  society  wa^extended.  In  fine,  the 
ntages  of  the  Institution  so  power^y 'struck  the  minds  of  all 
ic-spirited  men,  all  the  different  ^vemments  which  have  suo* 
Isd  one  another  in  Holland,  have  m  this  respect  so  fully  shared 

Ike  public  sentiments,  that  it  has  enjoyed  a  prosperity  constantly 
the  increase;  its  departments  extended  themselves  even  to  the 
)e  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  the  year  1809  more  than  seven  thousand 
onswere  enumerated  as  its  members.*  Ap.  pp.  35, 36. 

«  Two  spacious  halIS|  well  lighted,  well  aired,  contain^  tjue^  bun* 
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dred  children^  all  decently  dreiaed,  all  placing  thcnaelTea  mlhn 
diaorder,  wUhont  noise,  without  Tiolation  of  go^  inaaneFS  ;  peifofs. 
ing^  on  established  iignala,  every  tiling  oomrnanded,  withovt  occa 
sioD  for  the  master  to  speak  a  tingle  word.  Three  hundred  childm 
in  Holland  was,  it  seems,  the  convenient,  b^ond  whicll  they  aeis 
pas^. 

*  To  one  thing  it  is  probable  that  considerable  attention  will,  | 
this  country  be  attached.  The  children  were  not  only  taught  to 
write,  and  account ;  but,  by  the  use  of  various  books  appropriated  % 
tlie  purpose,  and  a  correspondent  course  of  discipline,  they  tm 
taught  a  great  many  other  useful  articles  of  knowledge.  Not  osh, 
says  the  author  of  the  Report,  do  they,  by  methods  ed^tual  and  tx. 
peditious,  learn  to  read  with  fluency  ;  to  write  a  fair  hand  with  p«r. 
lect  correctness :  to  perform,  both  in  the  head  and  by  the  pen,  al)^ 
calculations  necessary  in  common  life ;  and  moreover,  to  expresstbet 
thoughts  neatly  in  slioft  compositions ;  but  the  koolu  which  are  ju 
into  their  hands,  the  extracts  which  they  are  made  to  transcribe,  at 
80  well  graduated,  they  succeed  one  another  in  so  fit  aa  order,  ik 
precepts  aiid  the  examples  are  combined  with  so  much  skill,  that  tlit 
children  are,  at  one  ancl  .the  same  time,  penetrated  with  the  trutbie 
religion,  the  precepts  of  morality,  and  ml  the  articles  of  knowkd| 
calculated  to  be  of  use  to  them,  or  toafibrd  them  consolation  in 
unliappy  condition.*  Ap.  p.  34. 

*  The  number  of  schools  and  of  scholars  is  very  remarkable.  Vfh 
remained  of  Holland  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  with  Frano, 
contained  a  population  of  1 ,900,000  souls.  For  this  population  thei 
were  already  provided  4,431  primary  schools,  of  all  the  classes,  u 
the  number  of  pupils  exceeded  I90,000<  This  is  a  tenth  of  the  wbii 
population,  and  proves  that  of  the  children  who  are  of  the  afSi 
gotng  to  school,  the  number  can  be  very  fbw  who  abstain.  Seven 
prefect  accordingly,  more  especially  the  prefed  of  Groningueti,  ri 
is'of  that  coimti^,  have  assured  us,  that  not  a  tingle  boy  in  their  (is 
poriments  would  at  present  be  fboild  incapaUe  of  reading  and  ri 
ting.*  Ap.  p.  37. 

‘  hope  these  quotations  trill  engage  the  serious  attu 
tiOO,  and  awaken  tlie  best  feelings  of  our  readers;  andthei 
with  What  *retigK>US  br  political  party  SoeVeir  they  may  sUd 
cbnnecteil,  and  by  wbate'Ser  bias  they  may  respectively  in  ^ 
sequence  he  influenced,  we  trust  they  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  ^  h 
«  evefy  access,  and  every  help  be  given  to  the  education  of  px 
f  children,  of  every  elass^anoVsia.*  Wtnle,  in  ottr  populous  tofvfl 
alroeities,  whieh^  nlake  tba  bkV  of  every  plitlanthro’pisl  cresf 
Ills  veinsK  arte  comnitteri  ^  chihhmn  in  oar.yerjf  vtHs^ 

instead  of  Hosannas  we  bear  eWrses  and  blasphemy  from  i 
just  etnerging  out  <yf  mfiaOcy white  indoteitce,  hnpudenaej 
ittg,  ntid  Aeft,  Hie  stHI  so  ooduboufy  prevalent  in  the  rising 
iwtatWfl  i~Iet  00  ioterest,  prejudtee,  or  oaot,  of  one  or  of  an® 
tber  party f  be  suitered  to  ihlerfete  with  the  progress  of  edu^ 
tteh  among  bur  pootr.  IF  the  wise  l^rankllh  asserted  that 
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liow  burdensome  soever,  cost  little,  compared  with  luxurias,  we 
gwy  surely  add  that,  enormous  as  is  the  wei^^t  of  our  rales  for 
the  poor,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  we  stupidly  aacridioe  to 
the  pur|»ese  of  retainiog  our  poor  in  krnorance  ! 

What  seems  uiost  strung,  and  ahnost  kwrodible,  is, 
apathy  oa  such  a  subfeot  should  he  found  among  persons  pro* 
fesstng  evangelical  piety,  wlio,  at  the  same  time,  scruple  hardly 
any  exertion  or  sacrifice  to  diSuse  public  preaching,  and  evcai 
tlie  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  We  say  erew  the  latter,  be¬ 
cause  it  implies  no  stimulus  from  a  spirit  of  party  or  of  prosely* 
tisiD,  which,  ill  the  other  case,  miglit  predominate  over  better 
motives,  ^tfa,  however,  are  certainly  best  promoted  in  con* 
juactioo.  We  cannot  but  think  that  a  public  ministry  then  an* 
swers  its  bif^iest  purposes,  when  it  is  most  adapted  to  excite 
sttention  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  lacditate  a  genuine 
knowledge  of  their  invaluable  contents.  Every  hearer  of  the 
Gospel,  tberefoi^,  in  order  to  profit  by  k,  should  be  furoMied 
with  a  Bible ; — but  to  what  purpose,  if  lie  cannot  read  it  ?  Nay, 
if  be  cannot  read  k  easily  and  accurately,  (which  too  few  of  our 
hstf-educated  poor  can  ^,)  be  is  likely  to  gain  comparatively 
litde  by  his  research.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  who  zealously 
promotes  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
— every  one  who  concurs  in  the  great  work  of  disseminating  the 
stored  Scriptures  throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  be  oomis- 
leot  in  his  benevolence,  in  order  to  render  k  truly  efficient,  do 
hit  utmost  to  promote  umicertal  educatiom.  hot  biro  help  the, 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  to  do  this,  for  it  is  the  only 
existing  means  whereby  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Let  any  one  who  feek  less  concern  for  this  great  pur|X)6e  than 
fer  either  of  the  other  important  cA^eots  we  baye  mentioned, 
inpsrtUUy  examine  whether  such  indifierence  does  not  spring 
ftoin  some  leaven  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  of  that  praotaeal 

rsies  of  ai^inomianism,  which  deludes  into  an  expectation  of 
end  without  the  means. 

We  insist  the  mere  on  the  essential  connexion  of  education 
nith  Christiaoky,  because  we  regard  it  both  as  a  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  for  dl  Christians  to  unite  in  assisting  effiarts  to  render  edu- 
citioa  universal,  and  as  the  argmmentum  ad  hominem  for 
those  who  are  zealous  to  promote  Chrisdanity  by  any  otlier 
laeMis,  but  who  oegleot  this.  Such  negligence  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  degrees  to  which  their  attention  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  ether  objects,  and  the  oomparative  recency  of  attempts, 
er  even  of  proposals,  to  promote  universal  education.  The 
feundation  on  which  these  measures  were  bniVt,  may  also  have 
afforded  some  occasion  for  prejudice.  Joseph  Lancaster's  higli- 
ly  valuable  improvements  in  the  detail  of  the  first  rudiments  oi 
Vacation,  so  as  greatly  to  extend  and  facilitate  the  attainment, 
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excited  the  notice  of  many  who  yet  scrupled  to  commit  tiiem^* 
selves  in  the  undertakings  of  a  man  who  was  himself  notoriously 
deficient  in  education,  and  as  notoriously  improvident  in  his  plans. 
Even  the  exalted  patronage  with  which  be  was  honoured,'  (cer. 
tainly  from  yet  more  exalted*  motives,)  could  not  be  fairly  «]- 
ledg^  in  censure  of  such  scruples,  h^use  they  regarded,  not 
the  object,  or  the  credit,  but  the  agent  of  the  measures  to  be 

fursu^.  Rut  now^  when  he  is  no  longer  connected  with  the 
nstitution,  when  it  is  not  merely  patronised,  but  actually  di. 
reeled,  by  persons  of  the  highest  res})ectability  in  the  nation/ 
when  its  plan  has  been  extended  to  tiie  advancement  of  unlimh- 
ed  good,  when  tlie  fair^t  openings  are  presented,  and  the 
most  encouraging  commencements,  on  a  very  short  trial,  are 
already  made,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,— why 
should  any  Christian  philanthropist  longer  hesitate  to  assist  the' 
few  whom  be  sees  baring  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ^ 
We  have  chiefly  adverted  to  ihe  foreign  objects  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  because  we  think  these  absolutely  unexceptionable,  .and 
of  unmeasurable  importance.  At  homcj  though  both  positively 
and  comparatively  defective  in  means  of  education,  yet  we  hate 
other  means ;  and  some  of  no  slight  merit,  utility,  and  extent 
We  do  not  wish  the  plans  of  the  Society  to  interfere  in  any 
degree  with  Sunday  schools,  or  with  the  parochial  schools, 
which  (though  improperly  called  National)  are  in  many  plates 
superintend^  by  clergymen  and  other  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  exemplary  dili^nce  and  success.  Nor  do  we  wkh 
the  schools  kept  by  usefol  old  men  or  old  women,  in  little  villa^ 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  Lancasterian  vortex.  But  we  are  persua¬ 
ded,  that  in  almost  every  large  town  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  many  populous  country  parishes,  hitherto  neglected,  and, 
otherwise,  likely  to  be  so,  the  labours  of  the  Society  wiH  be  found 
extremely  beneficial.  Improvements  will  doubtless  be  derived 
'  from  experience,  and  this  especially  we  trust  will  guard  against 
liability  of  infringement  upon  the  progress  of  the  invaluabk 
Sunday  School  Institutions,  or  any  other  establishments  in 
which  children  may  acquire  instruction  that  cannot  be  imparted 
•by  a  universal  plan. 

To  all  who  are  duly  sensible  of  the  vast  importance  of  pro* 

’  moling,  universal  education,  or  who  may  be  induced,  by  .the  ar* 

*  guments  we  have  suggested,  to  deem  the  subject  at  least  worthy 
-of  farther  consideration,  we  earnestly  recommend  a  serious pe* 
rusai  of  this  Report  of  the  Society.'  Nothing  can  more  strongly 
display  the  urgency  fqr  its  services,  the  encouragement  there  is 
'  to  hope  for  their  general  utility,  or  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
•this  effect,  for  a  ^  more  extensive  assbtanoe  to  'the  funds  of 
*  ihe  Institution. 
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Aar.  XVIII.  SELECT  IJTERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Pttblishers  toko  have  toorict  in  the  press,  toill  ohtige 
the  Conductors  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probaue  price  of  such  toorks  ; 

\  tohich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
;  consistent  xxith  its  jdan. 


Mr.  Nichols  has  at  length  completed 
iis  laborious  **  History  oi  Leicester^ 
hire/’  by  an  Appendix  of  Additions 
^od  corrections,  a  series  of  elaborate 
fidtxes,  a  general  Map  of  the  County, 
tnd  sereral  additional  plates. 

Preparing  for  publication,  A  History 
ind  Description  of  Canterbury  Cathe« 

Krai,  illustrated  by  20  highly  Bnishcd 
nfraviDgs  from  Drawings  by  T. 
actings,  Member  of  the  Royal  Liver- 
1  Academy  :  the  whole  to  be  exe- 
ed  in  an  uniform  style,  by  W. 
oolooth.  The  work  win  be  elegantly 
rioted  in  royal  quarto,  and  published 
n  four  parts,  each  containing  fire 
btes,  price  12s.  fid.  each:  to  be  de* 
rered  in  the  order  of  subscription, 
mperial  paper  II.  each  part:  proofs 
Q  India  paper  ll.  10s.  each,  llie 
rst  part  will  be  published  iu  January 
it 

Alio,  The  History  and  Antiqui- 
ifs  of  the  County  of  Northampton, 
ronrlit  down  to  the  present  period, 
y  George  Baker,  of  Northampton, 
bo  has  devoted  several  years  to  col- 
ecting  materials  for  the  work.  To  be 
omprised  in  eight  parts,  each  con- 
istiog  of  at  least  300  pages,  and 
ling  four  folio  volumes.  The  price 
f  each  part  to  subscribers,  prior  to  the 
ork  being  put  to  press,  will  be  three 
uineas,  demy ;  six  guineas  royal. 
Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub- 
shing,  The  History  of  Dublin  and  its 
'tifirons,  forming  part  of  a  Work  to 
entitled,  Hibernia :  by  William 
oock  Mason,  Esq.  and  designed  to 
a  suitable  acoompauiment  to  the 
Magna  Britannia”  of  Messrs.- Lysons,- 
od  tile  •*  Caledonia”  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
r  History  of  Dublin  and  its  P^nv irons 
H  be  comprised  in  three  qnarto  vo- 
'»«nes ;  the  first  to  contain  from  450  to 
pages,  and  at  least  twelve  plates ; 
^  not  exceeding  31.  13s.  fid.  to 
'^bicribers  for  the  medium ;  fil,  fis. 
I^nal  paper.  Subacribers’ names  to 


be  seat  before  the  1st  of  December 
next. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Des. 
Erasmi  Rot.  Conoio  de  Pvero  Jetu 
olim  proiivnciata  a  pvero  in  schola 
lohannis  Coletit  Londini  institvta  in 
qva  prssUlebat  imago  pveri  lesu 
docent  is  specie.  Editio  nova.  The 
text  will  be  taken  from  the  latest  Fro- 
benian  editions,  collated  with  two  others 
of  earlier  date.  One  hundred  copies 
.only  will  be  printed  for  tala. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sharpe,  Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  reprinting  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  ^use 
of  Commons  on  Madhouses.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  reader,  each  sub¬ 
ject  of  evidence  is  arranged  under  its 
distinct  head. 

We  are  re«|nested  to  assure  the  nu¬ 
merous  inquirers  for  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Living  Authors,  that  the 
publication  of  that  work  will  not  be 
much  longer  delayed. 

The  Rev.  T.  Pruen,  of  Aldbum, 
Wilts,  has  in  the  press,  an  Illustration 
of  the  Liturgy .  and  Service  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  British  Church. 

Mr.  Charles  Sylvester,  of  Derby,  has 
in  the  press,  au  Account  of  some  im¬ 
provements  in  Domestic  Economy, 
adopted  at  the  Derbyshire  General 
Infirmary,  in  a  quarto  volume:  illus¬ 
trated  by  ten  plates. 

Dr.  Tliemas  Fuller  will  soon  publish, 
an  introduction  to  Prudence,  or  direc¬ 
tions,  counsels,  and  cautions,  tending 
'  to  the  prudent  management  of  affairs 
'  in  common  life. 

Mr.  Carpuc’s  work  on  the  Nasal 
Operation,  with  plates,  will  soon  ap¬ 
pear. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Arraiger,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  has  in  the  press. 
Rudiments  of  the  Anatomy  and  Phy¬ 
siology  of  the  Human  Body:  designed 
for  the  use  of  young  itodenU. 
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Memoiff  of  the  Life  end  Writings  of 
M*  L<  Ramsey,  of  Cberleston,  printed 

rUif  Americee  edition  edited  by 
D.  Rerotey,  will  soon  appear. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongmr,  will  soon 
poUtshf  ibe  Pxeimt  of  a  Mistam 
a  younf  Ser4rant,  consisUajgof  Lieodly 
adrice  and  real  bistories. 

TKe  miKb  robime  of  Dr.  Shawls 
Qeoaral  Zooiog^',  being  a  eeaeiaaotKiA 
of  the  Birds,  will  appear  iu  the  course 
of  a  month. 

To  be  published  on  the  First  of 
March,  1816,  in  one  large  Tolume  8vo. 
printed  on  a  beautifnl  new  Type,  cast 
on  purpose  for  the  Work,  and  embel* 
lished  with  an  accuratdy  engraved 
Map,  from  the  Iwtest  Survey,  4  Topo- 
graphical  History  of  Staffordshire : 
including  its  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Mines,  and  Manufactures;  Pedigrees 
of  Families;  Biographical  Sketches  of 
eminent  Natives ;  and  every  Species  of  ' 
Information  connected  with  the  Local 
History  of  the  County.  Compiled 
from  the  roost  authentic  Sources,  by 
William  Pitt,  Esq. 

A  series  of  bfteeo  years  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  late  David  Hume,  Esq.  has 
lately  been  discovered,  and  is  preparing 
for  publication.  The  letters  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  countess  de  Boufflers 
and  the  marchiouess  de  Barbantioe, 
twp  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies 
in  France,  between  the  years  1760  and 
1776. 

An  edition  of  the  Sermons  of  Martin 
Luther,  with  a  full  length  portrait  of 
that  great  man,  from  the  Urge  German 
print,  is  expected  in  the  course  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  Alexander  NicoU,  of  Baliol 
college,  Oxford,  will  soon  publish,  a 
Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Lan¬ 
guage,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Schneider  into  Ei^lisb,  with  additions 
and  improvements. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Scargill  it  pr^rgring  fbr 
puMication,  an  Rtymcdogical  Dictionary 
of  such  English  words  as  are  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

E*rJy  in  the  Winter  will  be  publish¬ 
ed,  elegmtly  printed  in  Ato,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  Engravings,  Tra¬ 
vels  in  various  Countries  of  Eurcyfie, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  Volume  the  fourth. 
By  Edward  Daniel  CUrke,  1X.D. 
This  Voloma  will  form  the  third  and 
last  Section  of  Fai$  the  Second^  «f 
the  Travels  in  Gratce,  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  cpntainiog  an  Aficount 
bf  the  Author’s  Journey  from  Athaos 


by  Land,  to  Constantinople ;  ^ 

Description  of  the  North  of 
Macedooia,  and  Thimte.  it  ail  ^ 
be  accompanied  by  a  Supplement 
lating  to  his  Joiirney  from  ComUa^ 

nnpUla  Vienna;  an^  io  a  Viiit  tu 
be  paid  to  the  Gold  and  ^tver  Hw; 
of  Hungary. 

Early  io  November  wiN  bs  ptv 
lished,  the  Student’s  Journal,  arrtnrH 
printed  and  ruled  far  reociviug  u  t  . 
count  of  every  day’s  employment 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  ds^ia^ 
for  the  uee  of  the  Superior  Classh 
schools.  Professional  Students,  Lu. 
rary  Men,  and  Readers  in  general 

ilie  Rev.  J.  Scott,  M.  A.  of  ^ 
will  shortly  publish,  an  Inquiry  Q 
the  effactof  Baptism,  apeordiog  to  n 
tense  of  Holy  .Scripture,  ani 
Church  of  England,  in  answer  to 
Rev.  IL  Mant’s  “  Two  Tracts  od 
generation  and  Conversioih”  circu 
with  laat  annual  packet  of 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  R 
ledge.  The  doctrine  oC  the  tracts 
that  regeneration  uniformly  s 
panics  baptism  riehtly  administe 
and  that  no  other  than  baptii 
regeneration  js  possible  in  this  volt' 
In  the  answer,  the  language  of  C 
Church,  will  be  particularly  atl  J 
to. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in 
A  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
House  of  ^uart,  Eings  of  Scot! 
North  Britain,  from,  the  Year  1 
By  T.  W.  K.  Waterhouse,  Esq. 
whole  faithfully  compiled  from 
cient  Charters,  and  other  official 
'  cuments  and  authentic  Autliors. 

Shortly  will  be  published, 
ments  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
Exercises  exemplifying  Uie  Rules ;  c 
a  Key  to  the  Bo^  of  Psalms;  c: 
tailing  the  true  Pronunciation,  I 
fereut  Significations,  and  grammil' 
Analysis  of  every  Word.  By  Jo 
Samuel  C.  F.  Frey,  Author  of  t 
brew  Grammar,  &.C. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  I 
The  Leading  Heads  of  Twe^y< 
Seimons,  preached  by  Dr* 
Doddridge^  at  Northaa^Aoa,  is 
Year  1749,  and  asevfr  before  prb 
These  Discourses  were  delivered 
seventy  years  ago,  and  takoo  in  X 
baud  by  e  female  Frkud  of  the 
.tor’s,  i^le  on  a  Visit  at  his  V. 
end  at  whose  Decease^  a  short  t 
SUIC4  they  were  preseuted 
transcribed  by,  the  KeV.  T.  Haw' 


Select  Literary  Im/omtation. 
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(fiiWy,  HmHfir*,  YoHtfhire.— 

fi^  cotfrpared  with  the  Doetot*! 
^er  taliwbic  Wdrk»,  the^  Sefmont 
iMras  Skdctoiw  only ;  yet  they  ate 
‘  to  the  Public  with  the  sincere 


hope  of  retcaiaif  firvMB  oblteioD  the  left 
Remnants  of  that  inestimable  Mee, 
whose  Name  and  CharacHer  hate  b#ea 
so  deaerredly  and  universally  admired. 


Art.  XIX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBUSHED. 


SlOeiAtBY.  « 

k  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late 
Hr  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  Captain  of  N. 
h  S.  Menelaos,  killed  In  action  while 
.ormiog  the  American  Camp,  at  Bel« 
lir,  near  Baltimore,  Slat  Augnst,  1814. 
fith  a  Portrait.  4to.  I^. 

Tbe  Tenth  and  last  Volume  of  Ce¬ 
ll  Biography  5  or,  Lives,  Critical 

[Of)  Historical,  erf  the  most  Eminent 
ersonsof  all  Ages,  Countries,  Condi. 

K,  and  Professions,  arranged  accord- 
^  to  Alphabetical  Order.  By  John 
[ikin,  M.  D.  II.  lls.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
be  Rev.  Andrew  Fnller,  of  Kettering, 
fte  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Misrionary 
ciety.  By  J,  W.  Morris.  Demy  8vo. 
2s.  b^rds. 

EDUCATION. 

9teps  to  Sense  Verses  ;  or,  a  Set  of 
lerebes,  to  be  rendered  into  Latin 
imet^rs  and  Pentameters.  Is.  6«L 
d, 

A  Key  to  tbe  above  may  be  had 
tis. 

Tbe  EngUsb  Learner ;  being  a  aelcc- 
of  Lessons  in  Prom  and  Verse, 
spied  to  the  CapacKy  of  tbe  Younger 
hMes  of  Readers.  By  Thomas 
ring,  Aothor  of  Priaeiples  of  £k>« 
tioo.  2s.  bound. '' 


to, 


HISTORY. 

The  History  of  Aaciewt  Eorope,  from 
earliest  Times  to  the  Subversion  of 

(«  Western  Empire ;  with  a  Survey  of 
e  most  important  Revolutions  in  Asia 
id  Africa  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from 
iGentieman  to  his  Son :  intended  as  an 
>mpaniment  to  Dr.  Rosael’s  History 
Modem  Europe.  By  C.  Coote,  LL.D. 
|Vol.  8vo.  21. 2s.  boards. 

Tbe  History  aud  Autiquities  of  Kid-^ 
[ngton ;  first  published  as  a  Specimen 
I  History  of  Oxfordshire.  By  the 
Thomas  Warton,  6.  D.  F.  S.  A. 
tUov  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  and 
>r  of  Kiddington.  Embellished  with 
[View  of  the  Chnrch,  and  two  curious 
its,  eicM  by  J.  C.  Buckler.  In  royal 
I5s, 


Paris,  during  tbe  interesting  Month 
of  July,  1815.  in  a  Series  of  Letters. 
By  W.  D.  Fellowca,  Esq.  with  4  Plates. 
8yoi,  7t.  fid. 

MEDICmt. 

Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schoob  of 
Paris.  IncludiBx  Remarks  00  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Practice,  the  Lectures,  Anakooii- 
cal  Schools,  and  Museums;  aod  ex- 
hibitiag  the  actual  State  of  Medical  la- 
struction  in  tbe  French  Metropolis.  By 
John  Cross,  Member  of  the  Collqie  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  aikl  late  Demon* 
strator  of  Aaatomy  in  tbe  Vniversiiy  of 
Dublin.  8vo,  8s.  boards^ 

Observations  and  Instructions  for  the 
Use  of  Chief  Officers  of  Country  Ships, 
and  others,  concerned  in  tbe  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Health  of  Lascars.  By  a- 
Country  Captain.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

kfltClLLANEOUS. 

Tbe  Paris  Spectator;  or,  PHermIte 
de  la  Change  ePAntin.  Containinf  Ob- 
servatioas  upon  Parisian  Meaners  and 
Customs  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
NineL'enth  Century.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  Wdiiam  ierdan.  3  Vols. 
r2mo.  18s. 

Tbe  New  Annoal  Register,  for  1814. 
11.  boards — 11.  Is.  half-bound. 

A  New  and  Practical  Coiiirse  of  Book* 
keeping ;  in  which  Double  Entry  is  ren¬ 
dered  intelligible  to  all  Capacities,  aad 
Single  Entry,  by  being  approximate  to 
Double,  is  made  to  possess  equal  Proof 
and  Certainty  of  Correctness.  By  P. 
Tboreau,  AccomptaoL  4to.  9st  half- 
bound. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Economy, 
and  Practical  Management  ef  Bees. 
By  Robert  Huish,  Member  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Apiarian  Society,  at  Vienna, 
&c.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  Syo.  12s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  New  and  Copious  English  and  Gae¬ 
lic  Vocabulary,  with  the  different  Parts 
of  Speech,  in  Alphabetical  Order.  By 
P.  Macfariane,  Translator  of  Dod¬ 
dridge’s  Rise  aiid  Progreu  of  Religipn 
in  the  Soul,  Blair’s  Sern^i,  ^nydn’s 
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Lut  of  Works  recently  published. 
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Pilgrim’s  Progress » &c.  &c.  8to.  7s.  64. 
boards. 

A  Orammar  of  the  Spanish,  Portn- 
gaase,  and  Italian  Languages,  ioteoded 
to  facilitate  the  acquiringot  these  Sister 
Tongues,  by  exhibiting  in  a  Synoptical 
Form  the  Agreements  and  Differences  in 
their  Grammatical  Construction.  By 
Eichard  Woodbouse.  8vo.  7$.  bound. 

rOLITlCS. 

Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  State  of 
Mendicity  and  Vagrancy  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Ordered 
to  be  printed  July  lltb,  1815*  8vo,  68. 
boards. 

Relations  of  the  Persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  from  the  Resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Bourbon  Family:  con¬ 
tained  ill  a  Narrative  in  Defraccofthe 
Protestants  of  Lower  Languedoc :  to¬ 
gether  with  their  Petition  to  the  King, 
and  other  important  Documents. 

THIOLOGY. 

The  Reviewer  Reviewed ;  or.  Stric¬ 
tures  on  the  Review  of  the  “  Lives  of 
the  Puritans,”  in  the  Christian  Observer. 
By  Benjamin  Brook,  ^vo.  2s. 

The  Moral  Tendencies  of  Knowledge, 
a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  City 
Philotophical  Society,  Dorset  Street,  and 
the  Christian  Philological  Society,  Spi- 
tnlhelds.  By  Thomas  Williams.  8vo. 
2$. 

Religious  Education  enforced,  in  a 
Series  of  Family  Conversations  :  where¬ 
in  the  covenant  right  of  infhnts,  and  the 
mode  of  Christian  Baptism,  are  calmly 
and  very  seriously  considered :  to  which 
is  added,  an  Address  to  Parents,  who 
admit  of  infant  Baptism.  By  the  late 
Rev.  James  Bowden.  Edited,  with  cor- 


Ritcbin^  A.  M.  Curate  of  OontoQ,  hti. 
cestershire.  12iiio.  5s.  boards. 

A  Key  to  the  Prophecies.  By  tb 
Rev.  D.  SimpsoD,  M.  A.  Fourth  Editni. 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Pagan  Temple;  or  Mitiiosin 
Idolatry  detected.  By  the  Author  ^ 
”  The  Village  in  an  Uproar.”  2s.  Flit 
Paper,  2s.  6d. 

The  best  and  most  effectual  Method  if 
preaching  Christ;  a  Discourse  preached 
before  the  Half-yearly  Association  of  Ui 
Hampshire  Independent  Churches,  Sep. 
20th,  1815.  By  T.  Durant,  Poole.  8va 
Is.  6d. 

Relative  Responsibility:  a  Semoi, 
preached  at  the  Rev.  J.  LeifebikPt 
Chapel,  at  a  monthly  Associaiion  of 
Congregational  Churches,  fkc.  ByJobi 
Innes.  8vo.  ls.6d. 

The  InOuencesof  the  Holy  Spirit  q. 
plained  and  defended  ;  a  Senaoa, 
preached  before  the  Voi  kshire  Southen 
Association.  By  James  Bennett,  of  Ro. 
thorbam.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Tiie  Dntyof  giving  an  immediate  di. 
ligence  to  the  Busiuess^of  the  Christiai 
Life,  being  an  Address  to  the  Inhahi. 
tants  of  Kilmany.  By  the  Rev.  Tlsh, 
Chalmers.  8vo.  Is.  6<1. 

Divine  Energy;  or  the  Efficacioii 
Operat'ioos  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  tk 
Soul,  &c.  By  John  Skep.  Recoa. 
mended  by  Dr.  Gill.  3d  Edition,  revised 
by  J.  Upton.  l2mo.  5s. 

Plea  for  Primitive  Christianity,  ii 
Answer  to  the  Rev,  Peter  Roe.  By  TV 
mas  Kelly.  Dublin.  12mo.  2s.  6d, 

The  Legend  of  Stutchbory  :  aTrafa 
dy,  ached  in  many  Parts  of  the  Kiog- 
d^;  never  before  published.  12ido, 
6(L 

A  Plea  for  Primitive  Communioo; 
occasioned  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall's, 
recent  PublieatV^n,  entitled,  **  Tprmsdf 


ractioDs  and  additions,  by  the  Rev,  B,  Communion,’’ 


